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Planning session .. . bull session . . . dis- 
cussion group . . . committee meeting—what- 
ever name you tag to it, the end result spells 
a-c-t-i-o-n. This is particularly true when the 
interchange of ideas and projecting of plans 
is among alert, lively’ youth. 

Girls and fellows are charged with activity. 
They are not happy unless they are on the 
go—doing something with others. Choir re- 
hearsal, League meetings, the band concert, 
a dance, club activities, a movie—there are so 
many demands on their time that the pace oft 
times has them and their elders breathless. 

What happens through all of this activity? 
We speak of atomic energy control—who or 
what is controlling the energy of youth? They 
need direction, guidance, supervision. That 
is a big order, but if the Church accepts it as 
a personal directive other agencies and in- 
terests will not be channeling this potential 
power into areas of questionable social, eco- 
nomic and educational activity. The Church 
challenges youth to Christ-centered living! 
Teen-agers and young adults who take up 
the challenge enter into thrilling experiences 
of friendship, inspiration, and service. In this 
fellowship they form and cultivate loyalties 
that are founded upon high moral and ethical 
standards; their opportunities to work and 
play and worship together develop qualities 
of Christian character that transcend the de- 


What Shall It Be? .. . 


structive temptations of intolerance and sel- 
fishness. 

The Church that offers youth guidance in 
choosing the hard right against the easy 
wrong will inspire the same grateful girls and 
fellows to make Christian commitments that 
really count. These commitments lead into 
lives of service. Some choose to make full- 
time service in the Church their life vocation. 
Consider the group in the cover picture, for 
example. The young parish deaconess is us- 
ing her talents in consecrated supervision of 
the religious education of the children and 
youth in her parish. Her example of godly 
living and loving concern will be a subtle in- 
fluence upon the young souls in her care. 

One can observe just from the facial expres- 
sions of the teen-agers that they share a qual- 
ity of life that is necessary for pleasant per- 
sonalities. They are learning to know the joy 
of service in the Church. Perhaps they do not 
even realize that the results of the particular 
action accomplished through this particular 
committee meeting are over-shadowed by the 
importance of the spark set afire in their 
hearts. These are sparks that should be kin- 
dled to set a life aflame! 

What shall it be? . . . most often, youth 
will have to answer for themselves; but it is 
a weighty responsibility of the Church to 
point the Way and provide the Cause. 
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Religion--What Do You Get Out of It? 


“What do I get out of it?” is a question often asked by 
the average man of today when he considers any new 
venture. Today we are obsessed with the idea that in 
whatever we do we must receive some personal gain. 
Many flock to Communism because they think they will 
receive a greater share of the world’s possessions. Some 
turn to Christian Science with the hope that they will 
receive health. 

The idea of gain is often applied to our religion. Some 
think we are religious for what we can get out of it. Satan 
had that idea when in the book of Job he asked God, 
“Doth Job fear God for nought?” Job was a wealthy 
man, had 10 splendid children, was honored throughout 
the East, and was especially devout. Satan’s argument 
was that it was no credit to Job that he was religious, 
because who wouldn’t be if he received all those bless- 
ings? He asked God, therefore, to let him test Job by 
inflicting him with adversity. 


Religious for Nothing 

“T am not going to church unless I get something out 
of it,” is a common saying. When a certain wife returned 
home from church, she asked her husband if he noticed 
that Mrs. A wore a new fur coat. He answered that he 
did not, and explained he must have been dozing. She 
replied, “Well, it did you a lot of good to go to church.” 
She had hoped she would have received a new fur coat. 
In a similar way some business men looked at the church 
in terms of getting the church’s business. An undertaker 
joined the Lutheran church; his wife, the Methodist; and 
his daughter, the Baptist, in order to get the business from 
all three churches. Well, what should we get out of our 
religion? Should we be religious to get something out of it? 

Some people are religious for the sake of the rewards. 
The giving of rewards is a popular practice in our age. 
The reward for an outstanding civic leader is being named 
as “Man-of-the-Year”’. In business, a hard worker is re- 
warded with more pay and promotions. We use the idea 
in church and Sunday School: a pin for perfect attend- 
ance, a gold star for mastering memory work. The method 
is popular because it works wonders in getting people 
to do worthwhile things which otherwise they would 
not do. 

There are rewards in our Christian religion. The Bible 
is full of promises of rewards. In Psalm 1 a good man is 
promised the reward that “Whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” Jesus said that if we give but a cup of water to 
the smallest child we would not lose our reward. After 
death a reward is assured those who are loyal: “Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee the crown of life.” 


A Christian’s Rewards 
What are some of the rewards of being a Christian? 


For one thing, there is the assurance of heaven. Jesus 
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said, “I go to prepare a place for you.” For the true be- 
liever, immortality is a certainty. He knows that after 
death he will live with Christ in joy and peace forever. 
In order that this might be possible, the Christian receives 
the forgiveness of his sins and the gift of adoption as a 
child of God. His religion provides Him a Saviour. His 
reward of faith, then, is the complete absence of fear of 
death and the hope of eternal life. 

In addition to assurance of heaven, a Christian is re- 
warded on this earth with a rich and full life. He has 
peace of mind. His life is happy by finding joy in service. 
Through his faith and prayer, the Christian receives power 
and strength to face adversity calmly and victoriously. 
His faith enables him to live a serene, purposeful, and 
happy life. 

Not always, but generally, a religious man is successful 
in a worldly way. This is due to the fact that a Christian 
possesses the virtues that make for success in the world. 
Success is not the result of education or talents, but rather 
to personality traits. In 1947, 126 corporations were asked 
to list in order of importance the basis of their selection 
of personnel. 49 named character as first. Intellect, atti- 
tudes, and personality followed in importance. The Chris- 
tian is rewarded with success because he builds his busi- 
ness or work upon honesty and service. This always means 
ultimate success. Also, success is largely due to the ability 
to get along with people. A Christian, because of his 
kindliness and love for his fellowman, is friendly and is 
liked by his associates. It pays to be religious! 


$1000 Reward 

But, should one be religious for the sake of these re- 
wards? This motive is not approved in, daily living. We 
have small regard for a person who does another a favor 
because the recipient will then be indebted to him. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps’s definition of a gentleman is: “A per- 
son who is nice to those who can be of no possible service 
to him.” Parents do not appreciate the good behaviour 
of their children if they obey for the sake of a gift. A 
college lad received a reward of $1000 from his parents 
because he did not smoke or drink until he was 21. How 
much better it would have been if he abstained without 
the bribe of the reward! 

Nor does God appreciate our goodness if we think only 
of the reward to follow. Some, remembering the words: 
“Give and ye shall receive,” give to God and man simply 
because they hope to get more in return. Some want hap- 
piness and they learn that it comes from serving. It is 
hardly commendable for such persons to help others for 
the selfish reason that they will be happy. Do we pray 
with the hope that God will answer our prayers? Then, 
prayer descends to a “give-me” basis which is not worthy 
of a Christian. 

Some people are religious because they fear punishment 
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for evil deeds. Some are religious because they are afraid 
not to be. If they do not go to church, they fear bad 
luck. If they do not live right, they fear they will be 
showered with misfortune. 

You Can‘t Get Away With It 

As in the case of rewards, punishments will truly come 
‘for godless living. It does not pay to be an irreligious man! 
We are punished by our sins. We bring the evil upon 
ourselves by violating God’s moral and spiritual laws. 
Sin brings suffering, death, and disgrace. And it always 
happens, and nobody escapes! In 1948, the FBI got 97% 
convictions on its 9000 cases. Your sin will be found out. 
You will be caught. The consequences may not come imme- 
diately, but most surely ultimately. For a time an evil per- 
son has success, power, and prestige. In due time “the 
wages of sin is death.” Sin is like cancer: for a while it 
flourishes by eating up other cells, but eventually kills the 
body and dies with it. Hitler flourished for a time, but he 
brought down his nation with him to ruin and rats.. When 
we sin, we punish ourselves. Crime does not pay. 

We are also punished for our sins. When we do wrong, 
we bring ourselves under God’s judgment. He is holy and 
just. He cannot tolerate or compromise with sin. He 
hates sin and threatens to punish evil-doers. And the 
Bible is emphatic about this! In Jesus’ parable, Dives 
landed in hell because of his miserliness. Jesus taught that 
a corrupt tree would be cut down and thrown into the 
fire. He once said that the pseudo-religious on Judgment 
Day would be turned away because He would not know 
them. The book of Revelation pictures hell as a lake of 
fire. 


A Proof of Hell 

No matter how we picture hell, it is a reality. We do 
not have to wait for death to find out. Hell is on earth. 
A young woman came crying to her mother that she 
could not marry Jimmy. The reason: he did not believe in 
hell. Her mother comforted her by saying, “You just go 
ahead and marry him. You and I will prove it to him 
later.” Many a home is a hell on earth. Individuals like 
the character in the movie, Snake Pit, could testify to 
its reality. She, torn by demons in her mind, was in a pit 
with snakes tormenting her. So is every life tormented that 
is apart from God and the good life. 

Should we be religious to escape punishment? The 
threat of dire consequences is an effective method. Ask 
any parent or teacher! If there were no penalties, would 
our laws be obeyed? Would children obey their parents? 
However, the fear of punishment is hardly a Christian 
motive for being religious. Fear is a means of forcing 
people to be good. And Jesus will have none of it! His 
religion is one of invitation only—“Come unto me...” 

A Christian is religious for the sake of God. He is not 
religious for the sake of rewards or punishment. Indeed, 
they are there and operative, but they are secondary in 
his religious life. They are not the reason for his faith and 
love of God. He feels like St. Theresa, who, according to 
legend, was found carrying a pan of hot coals and a 
pitcher of water and was asked where she was going. 
She replied, “I am going to heaven to burn up the joys 
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and to hell to put out the fires so that men will love God 
for the sake of loving Him.” 
Religion for God’s Sake 

Our big question then is, how can we love God for the 
sake of loving Him? Religion should be the natural and 
normal thing of our lives. It should be as normal as eating 
and sleeping. This should result from our very natures. 
God is the Creator and we are His creatures. We are 
God’s, made in His image. Instinctively, we should turn 
to God as a homing pigeon returns home and as a flower 
turns to the sun. Furthermore, we should be religious 
naturally because of our relationship with God. Through 
baptism we were adopted as God’s sons. He is our Father. 
Without Him all men are orphans. As a child naturally 
goes to his parent, so we children approach and cling to 


* God. 


We should love Gor for loves’ sake. In love there is no 
hope of reward or fear of punishment. “Love seeketh not 
her own,” and “Perfect love casteth out all fear.” God’s 
love is seen in His creation of us, our preservation, and 
above all in our redemption through the cross. Out of 
gratitude, we love God in return. We become, through 
that love, devoted to Him. We find joy in His presence. 
Why was Job religious? He was put to the test. How did 
he come out? We find Job in a most pitiful condition: 
body covered with boils, children dead, all possessions 
gone. He is told to curse God and die. His immortal an- 
swer was: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 
He met the test. He was not religious because of rewards. 
What enabled him to have such great faith? It was in his 
conviction: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

When the test comes to you, will you pass it success- 
fullyPp Why are you a ChristianP Our Christian religion, 
like Job’s, is based upon our relationship with Christ. 
Our sole aim is to know Him, the fellowship of His suf- 
ferings, and the power of His resurrection. Our one goal 
in life is as St. Paul said, “One thing I do... I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 


*This is the seventh and concluding article in the series by Pastor 
John R. Brokhoff on the theme, “Why Be Religious?” 
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A Hornet’s Nest 


By Myra E. Bennett 


It was a wonderful opportunity for service, and 
Andy Martin had good reasons for wanting to try it 


NDY MARTIN had not expected to 
A stir up quite such a hornet’s nest 

when he announced his plans for 
the coming summer, he had arrived home 
in the morning for his spring vacation, 
but it was not until night at the supper 
table that he broke the ice. The pre- 
meal hubbub of a large family getting 
settled at the table finally died down. 
Relative quiet followed, broken only by 
the rattle of dishes and clink of silver 
on plate until the first edge of keen ap- 
petites was tempered. 

Then Andy told them. 

His father threw his fork down on 
his plate and leaned back in his chair. 

“What kind of nonsense is this! Going 
to Europe to work at building and farm- 
ing for a lot of foreigners—and no pay? 
It’s ridiculous . . .” 

“No, it’s not, Pa,” Andy countered 
quickly. “Instead of fighting, the Quakers 
work for peace every day in the year, 
year in, year out . helping people 

“Helping people! One of their smooth 
talkers gets before a crowd of impres- 
sionable college kids and fills their heads 
with a lot of stuff that spoils them for 
their proper work at home .. .” 

“Gee, Pa, they don’t do that at all. 
Besides, it isn’t as if you really needed 
me on the farm now that Jake and Tim- 
mie are back.” 

“Jake Timmie you went 
through the same college. Never heard 
you tell about such stuff...” 

“T didn’t have sense enough to listen 
to it,’ Jake observed, his one good eye 
bright and lively by contrast with the 
black patch over the other scarred socket. 
“Besides, that was before the war and 
there wasn’t the dramatic appeal of Eu- 
rope in the condition it is today.” 

“T heard about a fellow speaking at 
college before I was in the army,” Tim- 
mie reflected slowly. “The fellows I went 
with thought he must be a little . . 
queer . . . you know, a pacifist in those 
days? After the war, when I went back, 
I think there was another speaker, but 
I guess I didn’t pay any attention to 
him . . . too busy trying to get back in 
the swing of things... .” 
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“Must’ve had a specially good speaker 
this time, and Andy’s come under his 
spell.” Mr. Martin spoke with finality. 
“Keep your mind on your studies, Andy. 
You'll forget it.” 

“Wait’ll you get married,” said Sam 
Laswell, the Martin son-in-law. “You'll 
soon forget your big ideas and get down 
to making a living same as the rest of 
us.” 

“I thought you were so sweet on Elsie 
Campbell,” suggested Mr. Martin hope- 
fully. 

“Maybe Iam...” 

“She’s a fine, sensible girl. You don’t 
think she’d want a man with starry-eyed, 
impractical notions . . .” 

“You call them that because they're 
different. But they're not so starry-eyed 
and impractical as you think. And more 
and more people are coming around to 
them...” 

“Bet a dollar Elsie never will,’ Sam 
laughed. 

Jake’s one blue eye flashed up at him. 

“Don’t throw your money around so 
recklessly, Sam. . .” 

Andy’s face reddened. His chin jerked 
forward a second, then relaxed. 


R. MARTIN looked up quickly, then 

back to his plate. He placed his 
knife and fork down with quiet delibera- 
tion and leaned back in his chair. He 
looked about the table, seeming to see 
everybody but without glancing at any- 
one in particular. 

“T don’t think the Campbells ve been 
over here for some time,” he said. “May- 
be, we ought to call them and ask them 
over tonight.” His gaze focused on his 
eldest daughter. “Nancy, you call them 
now. Tell them Andy’s home . . . mam- 
ma and I would like them all to come 


” 


over... 

By the time they were all seated, 
every chair in the living room was oc- 
cupied and reserves were brought in 
from the dining room. Mrs. Campbell 
sat in the platform rocker; Mrs. Martin 
and Nancy pulled up straight spindle- 
backed chairs. Mr. Campbell filled a big 
oak rocker, and Mr. Martin with his 
eyes gleaming, settled down in a deep 
lounge chair. The three smallest Martins 


sat on pillows on the floor. Only the sofa 
remained vacant. aah 

Usually, Jake and Timmie and Fred 
Campbell played pinochle on the kitchen 
table, sometimes joined by Sam. But 
when Timmie suggested playing, Jake 
shook his head. 

“No. Don’t feel like it tonight.” 

Timmie seemed to think it over a 
minute, then said he guessed Fred and 
he would stay in the sitting room and 
chew the rag, too. Sam joined them and 
they draped themselves on the stiff din- 
ing-room chairs. Except Jake. He sat 
erect, his right leg stuck out rigid and 
awkward. 

Alone with Andy in the hall, Elsie 
Campbell kissed him without hesitation, 
then stood back to view him critically. 

“What the well-dressed college boy is 


wearing .. . she murmured. “Hound’s 
tooth checked trousers, plain brown 
jacket, tan shirt, maroon tie . . . Simply 


wonderful!” 

Andy straightened to his full six feet. 
He pretended to adjust first the cuff 
of one sleeve, then the other. 

He grinned. 

“You like it, hmmmm?” 

“You know I do . . . you big lug,” her 
dark eyes were warm with pleasure. She 
hooked her hand around his arm. “Just 
don’t go flashing all that manly beauty 
around the campus and break all the 
poor girls’ hearts . . .” 

Andy put his hand over her fingers 
that curled on his arm. 

“Your heart’s the only one that in- 
terests me...” 

“Not to break . . .” 

“Dope. If anything, it’s more likely 
to be the other way round.” 

Elsie’s eyes widened. 

“Me? You're nuts!” 

“That’s what my father’s been telling 
mes An 

“Good! I'll have to get together with 
the old dear.” 

Andy moved her hand from his arm 
and twined his fingers with hers. 

“Come on, let’s go in with the gang.” 

When the round of greetings and usual 
questions had run their course, Mr. Mar- 
tin resettled himself and stretched out 
his legs. 

“Why don’t you tell them about what 
you want to do next summer, Andy... .” 
Mr. Campbell looked up interested. 
“Going to do something next summer?” 
In the sudden stillness, his voice seemed 

to fill the room. 

Andy was aware of Elsie’s face turned 
up toward his. Smiling, but without 
warmth or feeling, he looked into her 
inquiring eyes. Then, almost wistfully, he 
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followed the details of her sensitive 
round face, her large eyes set far apart, 
full lips so ready with smiles, the healthy 
freshness of her complexion, all framed 


by a little-girl haircut of soft shining . 


curls. His glance met hers again. His 
smile warmed wtih affection. 

“Elsie'll probably be interested in your 
plans, too,” Mr. Martin said. “Tell her 
what you want to do.” Then he turned 
to Mr. Campbell.. “Got some notion of 
going to Europe with the Quakers . . . 
building and farming . . . but no pay 

no nothing likely not even 
thanks. . . . Seems to me a fellow his 
age should be using his spare time get- 
ting some money ahead.” He winked 
meaningly. “Can’t tell when he’ll be 
wanting something to give him a good 
start in life.” 

“According to your figuring, Pa, I had 
a very good start in life,” Jake said, 
then tapped his outstretched leg, making 
a sharp clicking sound. “Didn’t do me 
much good, though. As for thanks for 
what you do in this world, if Andy’s not 
looking for thanks for anything, he’s get- 
ting on,” 

Andy rose abruptly. He pulled Elsie 
up after him. 

“We'll be back.” 

He led her to the foot of the hall 
stairs. They sat down on the lower step. 
He put his arm, about her and drew 
her to him, kissing her lips gently. 

“Honey . . . I’ve never said it in words 
before, but you know I love you,” he 
said softly. 

As though reluctant to leave her will- 
ing lips, he kissed her again, then 
pressed her head lightly in the cradle of 
his shoulder. 

“Ive got a lot to tell you, honey, be- 
fore we go any further. You heard what 
my father said in there. Well, that’s 
only part of the story. He doesn’t know 
the rest, and I don’t intend to tell him 
until I have to because he’s not going 
to like it. But it’s only fair you 
should know the rest . . . know what 
youd be getting what you'd be 
letting yourself in for.” 


“Andy Elsie snuggled closer. 
“You're so mysterious . . . you seem so 
far away... I’m almost afraid .. .” 

“Well it all started about six 
years ago... . during the war. Somehow, 


when I'd read about all the killing .. . 
it almost made me sick inside. 
Everybody killed was a person. . .. I 


couldn’t think of them all as just parts _ 


of numbers . . . statistics... . Well... 
then Jake got it. He wasn’t killed... 
but look at him. . .” 

Elsie slipped her hand over his restless 
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one. 

“Jake’s such a peach, Andy .. . 

“Wait, Elsie. Listen to the rest of 
what I’m going to tell you. For a long 
time I've had the feeling I could never 
just settle down . you know, mak- 
ing a living on the farm. . . . Deep down 
in me, I guess I kept thinking I had to 
do something that was going to help 
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prevent things like that happening to 
people again... . Well ...then... 
when I went back to college this year, 
I heard about the Quakers. I read all I 
could about them. Then this fellow from 
their educational department spoke in 
chapel. I talked to him a long time... . 
And I did a lot of thinking after he left. 
... Finally . . . I knew this was what 
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“Maybe I don’t see things the way 
Andy does,” she said, “but from now 
on, they will have to answer to me, too” 
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Yd been looking for .. . 
“Well, for goodness sakes, Andy, I 
don’t see anything so terrible in that.” 
“That’s because you don’t know what 
they stand for—work . ... no fighting .. .” 
“Well, everybody works and nobody 
likes fighting . . . that is, wars...” 

“Work to them., Elsie, means a life- 
time of devotion to other people’s needs. 
They don’t just not like fighting. They 
won't fight.” 

Elsie straightened and looked hard 
into his face. 

“Sounds like they're almost too good 
for this earth!” Then her voice faltered. 
“I... . I hope you don’t mean 
what I think... you do...” 

“You got me all right, honey.” he said 
steadily. 

“But, Andy, you might be drafted... 
then youd...” 

“Yd be a conscientious objector.” 

Elsie sprang up from the step. She 
stared down at him, her high color 
fading. 

“You wouldn't!” 

Andy looked into her eyes filled with 
fear. But he didn’t speak. 

“You don’t have to go that far, Andy. 
You could think of other ways to help. 
You . . . you could study to be a doctor 
...or...a minister. You'd be exempt, 
then, Andy .. . and nobody would think 
anything of it...” 


NDY lowered his eyes. This was 

hard . . . harder, even, than he'd 
imagined it was going to be. He felt he 
loved Elsie more now than he had ever 
loved her . . . more than he’d ever been 
capable of loving her before . . . and, 
strangely, his deepened love for her 
seemed to be all tied in with his resolu- 
tions to follow his chosen course. To 
turn from his purpose for Elsie’s sake 
would have lessened his love for her, 
perhaps. even made him despise her. 
... He had to hurt her... yet... . how 
could he bear to lose her... 

“You can't do that to us,” he heard 
her whispered pleading. “Youre a regu- 
lar guy, Andy... big . . . strong as an 
ox . .. not some little mealy-mouthed 
reformer...” 

He looked up to her, calm and de- 
termined. 

“Size or strength have nothing to do 
with it, Elsie,’ he said gently. “It’s 
what’s inside me. . .” 

“No, Andy. . . . No! You can’t throw 
your life away like that. You can’t, Andy. 
. . . Don’t you realize theyll put you in 
jail? Jail . . . that’s what it would mean 
. . . don’t you understand? Jail!” 

Andy held her dark gaze. He saw the 
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quivering of her nostrils, the tears. blur- 
ving her eyes. 

Slowly, he nodded his head. 

“That’s right, Elsie,’ he said softly. 
“Jail.” 

“Andy .. .” she covered her face to 
muffle the loud sobs that choked her. 

Andy would have taken her in his 
arms, but she jerked angrily away. The 
startled, bewildered faces of the Camp- 
bells and the Martins crowded the door 
way from the sitting room. 

“What’s going on here?” Mr. Camp- 
bell demanded, drawing Elsie into his 
arms. : 

Towering above them all, Mr. Martin 
pushed through into the hall. 

“Tt’s nothing serious . . . nothing ser- 
ious,” he said. “No need to get excited. 
Come on in the sitting room and we'll 
get this all straightened out. Andy'll tell 
you all about it. . . . He’s probably just 
been telling Elsie things . . . got her a 
little upset .. .” 


How Do You Like It? 


Situation: You make a personal 
telephone call. The person you 
want is out, but the one who an- 
swers the telephone says, “May I 
take a message?” 


Wrong Way: Say, “Will you 
have Doris call 7214, please?” 


Right Way: Say, “Will you ask 
Doris to call James Smith at 7214, 
please?” (Being given a number 
to call, without a name, is often 
confusing. ) 


“Little upset! Elsie don’t cry like that 
for nothing. What happened, Elsie . . .?” 

Elsie shook her head. 

“Ask him. Ask him .. .” she sobbed. 

Standing apart at the foot of the stairs, 
Andy felt as though he were standing 
trial. 

“Well?” 
sharply. 

Andy turned from him to his father 
who stood at the tip of the semicircle, 
then back again to Mr. Campbell. 

“I was going to ask Elsie to marry me, 
but first I wanted her to know that I 
... if I was drafted . . . that I'd never 
fichhtennes liebe! an@a1© rae 

“C. O. . . .P echoed Mr. Martin. 

Andy looked at his father across the 
stillness which, for that moment, seemed 
to hang absolutely over them all. 

“Conscientious objector,” he said slow- 
ly and distinctly. 

Mr, Martin’s jaw sagged. His eyes 
seemed blank, bewildered. Then, slowly, 
color flooded his face. 

“I don’t want to make you mad, Pa.” 


Mr. Campbell prodded 


Andy spoke quickly, his voice low and 
earnest. “I’m doing it because I have to 


. . « because... I feel... well... 
every time I look at Jake . . . with his 
one eye and part of a leg. . . . Gee, Pa, 
can’t you understand... ” 

“No. My son, afraid . . . yellow!” 


Andy felt a recoil within him. It was 
as though the word had been a physical 
thing that had been thrown and struck 
him full in the face. Dazed, his eyes 
traveled slowly from face to face until 
they met Jake’s glance from the sitting- 
room side of the doorway. His eyes 
swept back to his father. 

“Yellow? How could I be yellow .. . 
facing all the derision and insults from 
the people who don’t understand . . .” 
His voice was tight with misery. “I 
might even lose Elsie. . . . I saw that 
awful look of fear in her eyes ... as 
if I'd betrayed her. . . . Afraid, Pa? Why, 
all this has taken more courage than I 
ever knew I had. Abruptly, he stepped 
forward and pushed between Nancy and 
Sam to grab his hat and coat from the 
rack beside the front door. 

“Andy!” Jake commanded. 

Elsie uncovered her eyes. Andy’s hat 
was jammed down on his head, his over- 
coat over his arm: and his hand on the 
knob about to pull the door open. 

“Andy...” she cried, as though she 
would bar his way. 

“Don’t be a fool, Andy,” Jake snapped. 
“Walking out isn’t going to get you 
anywhere. How'd you expect Pa to act, 
throwing it at him out of a clear sky 
like that. You'd better learn a few 
things yourself, brother!” He motioned 
Elsie to Andy’s side, then swung about 
and looked directly into his father’s 
stricken face. “Why don’t you give the 
kid a chance, Pa? He’s got more guts 
than all the rest of us put together. He’s 
not afraid to fight and you know it... 
he just doesn’t believe in it. Let him 
try it his way..... Maybe, it'll be bet- 
ter, who knows. . . . There’s one thing 
certain, our way up to now hasn’t been 
anything to crow about. . .” 

Slowly, Andy released the doorknob 
and sank down on the seat of the clothes 
rack, his shoulders hunched over de- 
jectedly. Elsie touched his hair 
timidly ... fondly. . . . Then she turned, 
straight and defiant; her eyes flashed 
between swollen lids. 

“Maybe I don’t see things the way 
Andy does... but... well . . . what- 
ever anyone does to Andy ... well... 
they'll have to answer to me, too, from 
now on!” 

Nancy and Sam, and Timmie and Fred 


laughed. (Continued on Page 26) 
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April 1 has been a significant date each year for the 
past ten years in suite 405 in the Muhlenberg Building. 
It was the anniversary date for one of the members of the 
Staff of the Luther League of America, the Rey. William 
J. Ducker. It was on that date in 1940 that Pastor Ducker 
came to Headquarters and took up the duties of the office 
to which he had been elected, the office of Associate Sec- 
retary for Promotion and Intermediate Work. It became a 
significant date for him again in 1950, for on that day he 
officially took up the office of Pastor of Apostles’ Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Luther League work was not new to Pastor Ducker 
when he came to Philadelphia ten years ago. He had been 
active in Luther League circles in his home congregation. 
He was a leader in the Church’s youth organization in 
larger areas too, for he served as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Synodical League of South 
Carolina. At his third National Convention he was elected 


to membership in the Executive Committee of the Luther 


League of America; that was at Charleston (S. C.) his 
home city, in 1935. He resigned from that position when 
he accepted the Call of the League to full-time service. 
So, the name William J. Ducker is a familiar one in every 
part of the Luther League of America. 

His keen interest in and his acquaintance with the work 
of the League through the years was an asset to Pastor 
Ducker as he faced one of his major assignments—to pro- 
ject an effective promotional program for youth work 
throughout the United Lutheran Church. The revision of 
the entire field of pamphlet literature was first attempted. 
These new pamphlets were distributed to all pastors of 
the Church and to youth leaders in 1941 and 1942. It was 
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the first major attempt to “sell” the League program in 
recent years. It proved to be helpful, but it was not con- 
tinued on the broad scale because funds were lacking to 
do so. 

His task as Intermediate Secretary required that he 
handle many details and the very important and interest- 
ing work of editing the topic materials for these Junior 
High people. Soon after Pastor Ducker became editor of 
these materials, he projected the need for a separate pub- 
lication for this age group; and the Intermediate Quarterly 
Helps was expanded from a sixteen-page pamphlet to a 
sixty-four page study manual. This work he continued 
until January, 1945. 

All this editorial work was building up an experience 
and preparing him for his next major assignment; namely, 
the editing of the Luther League Review. This assign- 
ment came upon the resignation of the Rev. Paul M. 
Kinports, D.D., who was Executive Secretary and editor. 
About this same time it was voted to remove the Senior 
High topic materials from The Review, and this gave 
many more pages for general articles and changed the 
magazine from a study-promotional manual to a youth 
journal. Pastor Ducker proved to be an able editor as the 
magazine became more and more attractive. It was quite 
natural that when the new Executive Secretary came to 
the office it was decided not to change the editorship. 

It was at this time, January 1945, that another change 
in his work was affected. He gave up the editing of the 
Intermediate Quarterly Helps in exchange for the same 
work with the Senior Topics Quarterly. This publication 
had just been enlargéd to a sixty-four page booklet. Thus 
he has had editorial responsibilities as a major in his 
program for the past five years. 

In these ten years Pastor Ducker recalls that the follow- 
ing major developments have occurred: a closer coopera- 
tion of The Luther League of America with the Parish 
and Church School Board whose work relates at the 
youth level in the congregation; with the other auxiliaries, 
The Women’s Missionary Society and the Brotherhood; 
a return to a closer working with the official youth organ- 
izations of all the major Lutheran bodies in America; an 
expanding of the influence of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica through participation in the program of Lutheran 
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How to get married may be a problem fur some. It 
is claimed that “the greatest threat to the American home 
today is the unmarried woman.” Ten per cent of the 
American women will never marry because there is a 
shortage of manpower. In Copenhagen an insurance com- 
pany insures against remaining unmarried and pays after 
a stated length of time a lump sum or a life pension. 

It is a greater’ problem to stay married. One out of 
every three marriages ends in divorce. Seven out of every 
ten divorcees remarry. According to the Bureau of Census 
one out of every eight-married persons was married pre- 
viously. Although the divorce rate of church people is 
one out of every fifty marriages, marriage failures happen 
in the best of families. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, had an unhappy home life for 20 years. Dur- 
ing that period his wife was a thorn in his flesh, and when 
she left she took his journals and papers which were 
never returned. The day she left he noted in his diary: 
“I did not forsake her, I did not dismiss her, I will not 
recall her.” 

Still a greater problem is not only staying married but 
staying happily married. For some marriage is nothing 
more than an armed truce. When a certain man heard 
about the statistics on divorce, he said, “One out of three 
gets a divorce and the other two struggle it out together.” 
In these cases love has been lost and there is nothing now 
but continual quarreling, tension, and bitterneess. Why 
don’t they separate? Small children may keep them to- 
gether. The wife may fear economic insecurity. They 
may not have justifiable reasons for divorce. These un- 
fortunate people find marriage to be a real hell on ear‘h, 
and some even go so far as to wish for the death of their 
partner in order to sever the relationship. Indeed, mar- 
riage need not be a hell on earth, but can be a heaven. 


Why Marry? 

The first step in getting ready to stay married is to ac- 
quire the right attitude toward marriage. There are cer- 
tain fundamental principles concerning the nature of mar- 
riage. 

(1) Marriage is a divine institution. At the time of 
creation, God ordained marriage for certain purposes. 
Some think of marriage as only a legal contract; others, as 
a social custom; some, as an economic arrangement: still 
others, as a means for sexual satisfaction. If any one of 
these worldly reasons for marriage is held, it is obvious 
how one could have a flippant and careless attitude toward 
marriage. To Christians, however, marriage is a holy 
estate and deserves to be honored by all men. God ap- 
proves marriage because He has in mind certain purposes 
for it. First, God intends marriage to be a means of com- 
panionship through love. “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” he said. Marriage provides the means for a man 
and woman to share all of life’s experiences by day and 
night. They become constant companions and never have 
to suffer the pangs of loneliness. 


A second divine purpose is helpfulness and service to 
each other. According to the divine plan, marriage is not 
a relationship in which one is served but is an opportunity 
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to serve. This is implied in God’s words, “I will make a 
helpmeet for him.” There is no room for self-centeredness 
in marriage. Couples stay happily married when each 
looks at marriage as a means of serving each other which 
would otherwise not be possible. According to a_ poll 
taken by a Kansas City newspaper, mutual assistance is 
on the increase: of 2,350 husbands polled, 84 per cent 
said they are helping their wives by washing the dishes, 
polishing the floors, and putting the coffee pot on. 


“Be fruitful and multiply” was God’s command to Adam 
and Eve. By these words, God intends, if physically pos- 
sible, for a home to have children. Husband and wife 
have the glorious privilege to cooperate with God in the 
continuation of the human race. One of the tenderest 
moments between man and wife is when she announces to 
her husband that she is to be a mother. A child ties the 
hearts of his parents together like nothing else can. Ac- 
cordingly, divorce is lowest in marriages with children. 
Moreover, marriages with children are the happiest be- 
cause husband and wife find joy in working together for 
their children. If you would stay happily married, plan 
to have children. 


It's “For Keeps” 

(2) A second fundamental principle of marriage is 
that God intends the relationship to be permanent. Jesus 
enunciated this in the words: “What God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder.” A Christian gets mar- 
ried “for keeps.” Marriage is to be severed only by death. 
Non-Christians do not agree. A justice of the peace was 
once asked by the bridegroom to add “provided it works.” 
A Universalist clergyman called “Till death do us part” 
antiquated, and changed his marriage service from “so 
long as ye both shall live” to “so long as ye both shall love.” 
There are those who think that couples should not stay 
married if they are unhappy. The Christian, on the other 
hand, understands marriage as a sacred institution in which 
God creates a union that is meant to last until “death do 
us part.” 

(3) Marriage is a holy estate because at the time of 
the wedding God produces a new creation, something ab- 
solutely new in the world—a new family. Jesus put it 
this way: “Wherefore they are no more twain but one 
flesh.” When you get married; you lose your individual 
liberty and sovereignty to form a new unit of greater 
freedom and sovereignty. The “I” changes to “We.” A 
corporation is formed in which each owns 50 per cent of 
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the stock. There is no boss in the Christian family, but 
decisions are amicably reached after due deliberation and 
discussion together. Marriage is not a “one-horse shay” 
but a double team pulling together, working, planning, 
playing, and praying together. Marriage makes a couple 
physically, mentally, and emotionally bound together as 
two parts of one unit. They, therefore, have all things in 
common. The more they do together the closer they grow 
to each other and the happier they will be. If you would 
stay married, gain the “we” consciousness. 


Finding “The” One 

When young people gain the proper respect and rever- 
ence for marriage by realizing that it is a divine institu- 
tion, a long way has been traveled toward a lasting and 
happy marriage. The next step in preparing for a success- 
ful marriage is taken during courtship which is a time 
of investigation. Courtship is more important than is 
commonly supposed. During this period young folks lay 
the foundation of their marriage and make their choice 
of a life-mate. The secret of a lasting marriage is in mak- 
ing the right choice. In a certain sense, it can be said 
that marriages are made in heaven. By this we mean that 
God has a plan for every individual’s life. Since marriage 
is a large part of life, God has a plan for it, too, and He 
has a mate for you. This does not mean that some day in 
an accidental or supernatural way you will discover each 
other. It can happen that way, but normally it does not. 
You find the one God intends for you after a long period 
of courtship during which you associate with as many 
of the opposite sex as possible and study each to determine 
whether or not he or she is “the” one for you. 


Tests To Take 

A Christian will be primarily interested in the character 
of the fellow or girl. In marriage the test of character is 
loyalty. Is that person you are interested in loyal—to his 
family, school, church, and friends? Marriage is based 
upon promises—‘love, honor, comfort, and keep’—is he 
or she the kind of person that keeps promises? Can you 
rely upon his word? Is his word as good as his honor? 
Furthermore, marriage is based on cooperation and un- 
selfishness. Is this person eccentric? Must he have his 
own way most of the time? Is he willing to admit he is 
wrong when he is found to be so? Is he unselfish with 
himself, his time, and possessions? What is his philosophy 
of life: does the world exist for him, or does he feel he 
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owes the world his life? Again, marriage depends upon 
high ideals and dreams. How does he or she measure 
up? Is he able to dream of noble things? What does he 
want to get out of marriage? Why does he want to marry 
you? You ask, How can I learn of these traits of char- 
acter? Study his home background and you can tell gen- 
erally the kind of a home you will have. What is his 
home’s atmosphere? What is his attitude toward his 
parents and brothers and sisters? In addition, study the 
prospective mate under all conditions. Do not be content 
to see him when he or she is dressed up and is using his 
party manners. Try to catch him off guard. His character 
will be revealed in the little things of life. And suppose 
I find things I do not like in him? If he promises to 
change, will it be safe to marry him? As you find him 
now, he will be when you are married. It is most unwise 
to marry on promises of reform, for generally the promises 
are not fulfilled. 


Besides learning the character of the individual, learn 
during courtship his or her interests. Marriages last and 
are happy when both partners have the most in common. 
What are his interests? Do you like the same things—the 
same type of music, entertainment, friends, books and 
ideas? Your present two worlds at marriage becomes one 
world. Will the two worlds harmonize, or will there be 
friction between them? That serious consequences can re- 
sult when a married couple does not have common inter- 
ests was revealed when a man and wife appeared before 
a New York judge. Before the judge could say anything, 
the wife said quickly: “Please, your Honor, don’t ask a 
lot of questions. Just try to understand. We live in a 
one-room apartment and have different tastes in radio 


programs.” 


If | Should Fall in Love with a Catholic 

During courtship learn of his religion. That is the most 
important factor of a lasting marriage. Is he a Christian? 
What kind of a Christian is he? Does he have a sincere 
faith in God and is he expressing it in service to the 
church? Could you pray together? Do you have the same 
religious convictions? Do you worship together? This is 
exceedingly important because religion is the foundation 
of the home. If you are divided here, you are separated 
from the very beginning at the very heart and centre of 
your family life. If this is the condition, there is no as- 
surance that your married life will be happy or lasting. 
Therefore, he should ideally belong to the same denomina- 
tion as you do. Next best is for a Protestant to marry an 
active Protestant. Mixed marriages of Protestant and 
Catholic, and Christian and Jew are not recommended and 
seldom result in perfect marriages. In both cases, the 
partners are worlds apart in religion. If a Catholic is 
married by a Protestant clergyman, he is not in good 
standing in his church because he is living in sin. If a 
Protestant consents to a Catholic marriage, he or she is 
required to sign over the children to the Catholic religion. 
These mixed marriages are a continual source of unhappi- 
ness and trouble in homes where both parties are sincere 
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Has The Church No Voice? 


Dwight F. Putman pictures a bomb-shattered world 
wondering what the Church said about the H-bomb 


When by the hand of somebody or somebodies the 
H-bomb will have been put to the most terrible use of 
which it is capable, there will still be some people on the 
face of the earth. And as for the Church, well even the 
“Gates of Hell” will not have prevailed successfully 
against it. Yes, the Church will remain too—no matter 
about the form of it. For the outward form of the Church, 
along with ‘the external shape of other things, including 
the great mass of humanity, may come through pretty 
badly deformed. 

In that day, which history may conceivably record as 
the beginning of a new era in human events, there is 
bound to be the coming together of the remnant souls, 
greatly amazed that they still survive, to plan for the 
rebuilding of things. Then, in characteristic human fash- 
ion, they will endeavor to evaluate what has just hap- 
pened and point out the main lessons from the H-bomb 
treatment of the earth and the inhabitants thereof. Please 
note that this will be a conference just to analyze the 
situation and report out these lessons of history and per- 
chance pass a few appropriate resolutions applying there- 
to. It can hardly be expected that such plain lessons are 
to be learned, taken to heart for application to future liy- 
ing. For this would require an advanced stage of human 
wisdom and attainment at which no generation of men 
has yet arrived, certainly not that one belonging to the 
middle 20th Century. Out of that convocation of be- 
wildered souls, held in the aftermath, when the whole 
business of the destiny of the race will be a burning issue 
for this lucky remnant, there will emerge serious questions 
about the past and earnest proposals for the future. My 
keenest imagination assures me that one certain question 
which somebody is going to ask in the unprecedented hour 
will be, “What did the Church say?” 

What did the Church say? That means now, before 
the thing happens, what is the Church saying? 

Few seriously doubt that unless some new factor or 
element is shortly ejected into the present current of 
human affairs capable of altering its course, all life will be 
faced with the awful consequences of the H-bomb treat- 
ment. As events are now proceeding, we shall be lucky 
indeed to escape the disaster so obviously in the making. 
Just a few days ago, the Vatican press voiced the fears 
of millions when it said “the world is being sucked into 
a whirlpool of inhuman chaos.” However, it is indeed the 
strong chorus of the know-how men of science which 
raises the direst prediction of all as to just what this 
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thing, which none know how to stop, will do to life on the 
earth and to that which we so proudly call modern civil- 
ization. In view of these blackest prospects, and even more 
because of the persistent nature of man that would justify 
this process which hé employs to destroy himself, it does 
seem an entirely fitting question to ask, “What is the 
Church saying?” 

This is altogether a pertinent question. For the Chris- 
tian Church, in its central theme and message of Christ 
and his reconciling, saving love for both personal life and 
world affairs, possesses the one thing that is needful to 
save humanity from its suicidal drive. There are in the 
saddle, riding furiously through all of the earth today, 
the devils of unbridled nationalism, economic and _politi- 
cal domination, and the H-bomb philosophy of force and 
violence for national and political preservation. These 
carry with them the strong smell of death for which they 
ride. They determine the psychology, the thinking and 
behaviour of men and furnish the universal language of 
the moment. Most all voices that can be heard, except a 
very few who consequently find themselves summarily 
threatened from all sides for their different accent, speak 
this same archaic devil language about peace which has 
always brought wars and eventuated in the lives of tens 
of millions of earth’s best being ground out between the 
jaws of death. But this is not the language of the Chris- 
tian Church. Its message, born of its truest faith, is dif- 
ferent and unique. In the midst of many voices, most all 
of which are the echoes of the philosophy of a world dy- 
ing of its sins, what is the Church saying? Does it speak 
as differently as its faith and the way of its faith are 
different? All too frequently is that slogan true which says 
that in the crisis of war as the nation goes, so goes the 
Church, or in the blind drive that precedes a great world 
holocaust, as the world moves, so moves the Church. But 
in that role the Church is not the Church in truth. Then 
it is in its organized form just another institution of society 
being carried along in the same onward rushing current, 
forgetful of its real nature. No, in this hour of decision 
there is no clear, distinctive, challenging voice of the 
Church standing out from the myriad of other voices 
who, in the present struggle of conflicting world forces, 
clamor for those ways that inevitably run to blood. 

The other day a young layman, member of one of our 
church councils, came with his pastor to my office to enter 
a most earnest petition. His burning appeal was: in the 
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How About a Little Teen-Testionaire ? 


®@ ANSWERS 

l. (c) “First things” should come first always. Certainly 
your League, which is an auxiliary of your Church, should 
come first in this instance. 

2. (b) It is through communion with our Heavenly 
Father that we receive strength and courage. After the first 
few trials, you will find it easy and will receive a great joy in 
feeling that you have a part in the program. 

8. (a) Its best for us to stay out of the path of tempta- 
tions as much as possible. But it wouldn’t help matters to be 
rude or ungracious about it. 

4. (c) As? you grow older. you will realize more and 
more each day that your parents knew more and were more 
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When it comes to grace and poise, meeting friends, being 
a leader, taking your place in the world, being a good Luther 
Leaguer, how do you measure up? Here’s a little test that may 
help you to decide. Concentrate on the answers as you check 
them: , 


@ 1. You have a part on a Luther League program. A 
friend invites you to go to a movie. You decide: | 

(a) To go to League, but gripe about it because you want 
to see the movie. 

(b) To go with your friend because you think you will 
have a better time at the movies. 

(c) That League is more interesting and enlightening, 
that your part on the program is necessary to make the pro- 
gram complete, and that you can see the movie on a week day. 
@ 2. You think that you can’t take part on a League pro- 
gram because you're afraid to get up in front of the group. 
Try: 

(a) Lying awake at nights and worrying about it. 

(b) Asking God to help you, doing your best, although 
it may not be so good at first. 

(c) Making all sorts of excuses when asked to take part. 


@ 3. You are invited to a party but you feel the entertain- 
ment will not be of a wholesome type, so you: 

(a) Graciously explain to the hostess that you will not be 
able to attend. 2 

(b) Go to the party but try to reform everyone there. 

(c) Go to the party and fall in line with the rest of the 
gang, because you feel that “When in Rome you must do as 
the Romans do.” 


® 4, You feel that your parents don’t understand you and 
don’t trust you. Why not: 

(a) Show them that it’s your life and you'll live it the 
way you want to, so leave home and get a job. 

(b) Tell all your friends that your parents are “old fogies” 
and make everyone feel sorry for you. 

(c) Talk over your problems with your parents, be kind 
to them, and try to realize that they know what’s best for you. 
@ 5. You are at a League Party. No one is paying any at- 
tention to you. The best thing to do is: 


(a) Be content just being a wallflower. 

(b) Droop around like you’re bored to tears. 

(c) Look pleasant, as though you're having a wonderful 
time. 

(d) Try getting attention by showing off. 


understanding than you ever thought they could be. They 
usually know what’s best, and although they may seem un- 
reasonable at times, it’s only because they know it’s for your 
good.. Your parents really can be fun, you know. 

5. (c) Do look pleasant. No one will ever choose you 
for a partner unless you look like you want to be a partner. 


*Miss Sheets, Parish Worker at Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church, West 
Columbia, South Carolina, is well known to readers of the Review 
as a member of the Education Committee of the Luther League of 
America. She is also Intermediate Secretary of the Luther League of 
South Carolina. 
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FROM US TO YOU 


THERE has been a lot of activity in your headquarters at 405 Muhlenberg 
Building in recent weeks. First of the post-Easter meetings was the committee 
on evangelism. The Rev. Wallace Fisher, Roanoke convention chaplain, is chair- 
man of this group. The work was initiated with a letter to all pastors in the ULCA 
just after Easter. The purpose was to call attention to the need for work with 
youth in the congregation. A story about a young fellow whose faith in Christ 
was so helpful to him in a time of need was enclosed, in pamphlet form, to emphasize 
the point. 

The next step in the plan projected by this committee is a letter to the 
church council of every congregation urging their support to the pastor as he 
plans and sets in operation the youth program for the fall and winter of 1950. 

All this leads up to the YOUTH SUNDAY program SEPTEMBER 17. The theme for 
the service is "A PROMISE TO KEEP". The materials will be sampled to all pastors 
in June. The programs will be ready for mailing early in August. Get your 
request in early. Every local group is urged to observe this day with a public 
service when the entire congregation will be given an opportunity to participate. 
Make your plans early for this service. The program will be presented ina 
different fashion. All of it has been prepared by active Luther Leaguers. In- 
cidentally, the second phase of OPERATION SPIRITUAL will get under way with 
Youth Sunday. 

One other phase of work which has kept us busy recently is the completion 
of plans to have a representative in every Ssynodical and state Luther League 

. convention and in twenty-three camps or summer schools this summer. You will 
meet the Luther League of America representative at one of these places. Be sure 
to tell that person what you have liked about the program furnished by the LLA 
in the past year. We will appreciate knowing through him (or her) what other 
things would be helpful. 

Miss Mary Helen Smith had the pleasure and benefit of 
meeting with the intermediate advisory committee early in 
May. AS a matter of economy the meeting was held at Columbus, 
Ohio. The three secretaries and two members of the com- 
mittee drove to Ohio for that day. The sessions were helpful 
in that the committee approved many plans which Miss Smith 
has contemplated which we are certain will bring some worth- 
while changes in the Intermediate program. Mrs. John K, 
Linsenmayer is the chairman of the committee. A pamphlet 
for Intermediate advisors will be added to the "If I Were" 
series in the near future. The Leader's Handbook will under- 
go certain revisions prior to a re-print in the fall. Plans 
for Intermediate Day at Iowa City were mapped out, as well 
as a contest and projects for pre-convention months. 

The administrative committee had its second meeting of the biennium early 
in May. The important work in this meeting was to determine steps to be taken 
to secure a rew executive secretary. 

The Iowa convention committee is getting busy with plans to make the 
meeting at Iowa City the biggest and best in Luther League history. The Rev. Ralph 
M. Krueger has been appointed general chairman. He is student pastor at the 
University of Iowa. * 

The new editor of THE REVIEW has suggested the change in makeup of this 
page. Indeed, The Rev. John M. Mangum has been on the job for the past three 
weeks. We are happy to have him with us. He is young, handsome, full of fun. He: 
always greets you with a broad, ready smile which chases the blues right down 
Thirteenth Street. We like his suggestion for setting our material this way. 
Don't you? See you again next month. 1 
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Put on your blue jeans 


and tie up your toe, for 


Suggestion for Invitation 
Have a leaguer make up a poster sug- 
gestive of a fisherman with his equip- 
ment, etc. and the following printed 
thereon: 
Come Along—Ye Fishermen! 
Bring Yourselves and Grub. 
NG) Bee ea ne we would go 
( Location) 
Be at the Church by ...... 
( Time ) 


See ERE , the 
(Day of Week) 


Packing the Basket 

Divide the group into four and have 
them line up in columns of two, each 
facing each other with about 15 ft. be- 
tween them. At a given signal the first 
persons in the two columns on the same 
side begin to pack a box with a number 
of articles placed at their feet. When 
packed and the lid closed, they run to 
the opposite side and unpack and place 
contents. at feet of first standing there 
and then return to their own column, 
taking their place at end of column with 
others moving forward. First person on 
opposite side now repacks box and car- 
ries it over to their opposite column and 
so on until all have helped in game. 
Parallel columns to finish first are the 
winners. Articles to be packed should 
include a flat stone, a sweater, a cap or 
beanie, a worm or bug, an article of 
food and perhaps a 5 ft. pole to be car- 
ried along extra! 


Casting 

Procure from near at hand a supple 
6-foot branch, Attach at the thin end 
a 7-foot piece of string. At the other end 
of the string fasten two or three broad 
leaves (the bait). All contestants must 
toe a line drawn in the ground, and 
cast the bait to a circle of 1-foot dia- 
meter about 9 feet away. Let your ar- 
dent fishermen show you how it’s done! 
The prize: An all-day sucker! 


Fishing 
Let’s do some fishing by answering the 
following questions with the names of 


fish: 
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A Fishin’ We Would Go 


By Marian and Peter Petersen 


A prolonged cry? Wail (whale) 

A choir singer? Bass 

The mariner’s dread? Rock 

It’s a good idea sometimes to 

come down off it? Perch 

5. A persistent serenader? Cat 

6. What we are liable to do in deep 
mud? Flounder 

7. A weapon of warfare that’s more 
ernamental than useful in these 
times? Sword 

8. Mother’s pride? Son (sun) 

9. Sometimes they shoot? Star 

10. A household pet? Dog 

11. It’s awful slippery? Eel 

12. A swindler? Shark 


se SOL 


A Bite 

Have two of the tallest leaguers hold 
a clothes line from which are suspended 
strings of different lengths according to 
height of each of the contestants. A 
marshmallow is tied on each string. Con- 
testants must keep their hands behind 
them and at signal to start, try to eat 
the dangling marshmallow! 


Reeling In 

Divide into two groups, line up in two 
groups, one player behind the other. 
Two balls of string are needed and two 
sticks on which to wind the string. One 
each is handed to first player in each 
line. At a given signal each drops the 
ball to the ground and begins to wind 
the string on the stick. A leader stands 
out in front of the two lines and directs 
the game. When he blows a whistle the 
player winding must pass the stick to 
the player behind him and rush to the 
rear of the line. Each player winds 
feverishly when the stick is handed to 
him, and continues until the whistle 
again blows. The leader should signal for 
a change every minute or half minute. 
Tangles must not be wound on the stick, 
but must be untangled before proceeding 
with the winding. Side completing the 
winding first is the winner. 


SOS: Lifesaver Wanted! 

Divide the group into teams of ap- 
proximately six. Supply each one with a 
toothpick. Have each one put the tooth- 


pick in their mouth, then put a life-saver 
on the toothpick of the first person in 
each line. 

The idea is that at a given signal, the 
first leaguer in éach row turns and passes 
the life saver from one toothpick to an- 
other, right down the line—with all hands 
behind the back of owner! Dropping the 
lifesaver means starting over. And, of 
course, the winning team wins a package 
of Life Savers. 


Fish Net 

Draw a line across each end of a given 
area, beyond which the players stand 
in two equal parties, one at one end and 
one at the other. The players of one 
party clasp hands to form a fish net. 
The players on the opposite side are the 
fish. At a given signal both advance 
toward the center of the area, which rep- 
resents a stream, the object of the fish 
being to swim across to the opposite 
shore without being caught in the net. 
To do this they will naturaly dodge 
around the ends of the net. 

The net should include any fish that 
it catches. The fish so caught may not 
try to break apart the clasped hands 
forming the net, but may escape only 
through the opening where the two ends 
come together. Should the net break at 
any point by an unclasping of hands, 
the fish are all allowed to escape, and 
the players go back to their respective 
goals and begin over again. Any fish 
caught in the net are thereafter out of 
the game until all are caught. After the 
net has made one catch, the sides ex- 
change parts and continue with the game 
again. 


How Many Fish Did You Catch? 

Have tiny paper fish hidden in given 
area. Each one tries to “catch” as many 
fish as possible in a stated time. Prize: 
A sucker! 

Bring the fishing trip to a close with a 


camp fire. Food, followed by “My favor- 


ite fish story” and a sing-song are sug- 
gested. 

Other game suggestions may be found 
in Phunology (Japanese Crab Race; The 
Croakers; Swat the Fly, etc.) 
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Eible Cross- Word Puzzle 


By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


5 


This month our Bible puzzle is based 
on the life of the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets—John the Baptist. This 
study is especially appropriate for this 
issue for June 24 marks the Nativity of 
St. John, the Baptist in the Church year. 
Reproduce the puzzle on a blackboard 
and use it in a League meeting. 

All the Bible references are to the 


Gospel according to St. Matthew. One ~ 


solves this puzzle in much the same way 
that he handles any ordinary cross-word 
puzzle. By supplying the missing word 
in the numbered clues and writing it in 
the proper space, and continuing until 
all the numbers across and down have 
been used, he completes the puzzle. On 
another page in this issue the solution is 
given. Do your best first, then turn to 
the answer and check your own results. 
Were you, too, going to write the 
editor whether or not you enjoy these 
monthly Bible cross-word puzzles? Have 
you done soP Surely, many more than 
have written in find pleasure in using this 
material monthly. The editor would be 
glad to hear from you. Write today! 


ACROSS 


1 Associated Press (abbr. ) 
8 “came John the Baptist, .. . 
wilderness” 3:1 

9 Southern State (abbr. ) 

“And this . . . the record of John” 
John 1:19 

Aaron (abbr. ) 

Lieutenant (abbr. ) 

City of Moab Num. 21:15 

Manganese (abbr. ) 


in the 


16 “I have... to be baptized of thee” 
3:14 

18 Band (abbr. ) 

19 Salt 

20 Valentine (abbr.) 

23 “he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with .. .” 3:11 

24 Feminine pronoun 

26 Monkey 

27 Always 

80 Naval Engineer (abbr. ) 


“And saying, ... ye’ 3:2 

Right Worthy (abbr. ) 

86 “this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet .. .” 3:3 

“confessing their .. .s” 3:6 

“Bring forth therefore fruits . . 
repentance” 3:8 

“Behold, I send my messenger before 


. for 


thy...” Mark 1:2 
43 Diminutive of Edgar 
44 “T indeed baptize you with .. .” 3:11 
45 “Suffer it... be so now” 3:15 
Fourteen 


[o>] OU bo - 


oon | 


DOWN 


“thus it becometh us to fulfil . 


righteousness” 3:15 
“make his... 
Postscript (abbr. ) 
Deserves 


“John had his raiment of . 


3:4 


straight” 3:8 


peisehaine 


“for the kingdom of heaven is at 


2 


A Benjamite I Chron. 7:12 


“and a leathern . . 
ey 
3:4 

“And were baptized 
Jordan” 3:6 
and) hisemeer 
honey” 3:4 


Comfort 
John .. . witness of 
“O generation of 


warned you” 3:7 


. about his loins” 


of him 


was locusts and wild 


him” John 1:15 
.s, who hath 


Oo G OO 
Ocon-7 


«“< 


. . . Was a man sent from God” 
John 1:6 

“. . ve the way of the Lord” 8:3 

“Who ... is in his hand” 3:12 

Evenings 

A friend of David I Kings 1:8 

It is ( contr.) F 

Short sleep 


“The .. . of one crying in the wilder- 
ness” 3:3 

“but . .. sent to bear witness of that 
Light” John 1:8 

Perched 

Father of Abner I Sam. 14:50 

“Then went . . . to him Jerusalem 


and all Judea” 3:5 

“he that cometh after... 
than I” 3:11 

Same as 43 across 


is mightier 


2, Fourth tone in the scale 


“There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all 
men through him might believe.’—John 1:6, 7. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Well, hello! This is a pleasant surprise! We thought 
that you were off to camp! Or does your synodical or 
state convention come first this year? Anyway, come and 
sit down. 


We have just been looking up some summer stuff for 
Luther Leaguers who are unable to go to Pine Crest 
Dunes or Mowana or White Lake or Yolijwa or Couchi- 
ching or whérever. After all, it is possible to have a rare 
time at home, too! One that is complete with inspiration 
and. fellowship. 


For instance, last summer the Leaguers from the Lu- 
theran Church of the Redeemer, Ramsey, N. J., took a 
jaunt northward one afternoon to a kind of district get- 
‘together in Airmont. On the way they stopped for a swim 
at Anona Park. Arriving at their destination, they ate a 
picnic supper. This was followed by a business meeting, 
the day ending with evening vespers. Naturally there was 
a speaker during the latter service. 


Now it could be that you belong to a remote congrega- 
tion in Montana or Arizona or Nova Scotia or Texas— 
some place that is not a hop, skip and a jump from the 
next bunch of Luther Leaguers. Obviously you must do 
something else. 


Like the Leaguers of Resurrection Lutheran Church, 
Cameron, S. C., you might take the lead in planning a 
town wide youth church service. Not a morning service, 
but a joint evening meeting where you might have a 
speaker, a panel discussion or just a hymn sing outdoors 
under the stars. We always like some appropriate scripture 
with a singspiration of feature length, too. 


Or you might hold a devotional service—conducted by 
you, of course—for the people in some institution near you. 
Resurrection Luther Leaguers, Buffalo this time, held 
such a service for the occupants of St. John’s Home for 
the Aged last summer. Then they had a picnic supper for 
the young and the old. 


And you can always have splash parties, hay rides, 
hikes (bike or otherwise) and so on all by yourselves and 
have a peachy time. The important thing is being to- 
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gether in the summer, getting better acquainted and re- 
plenishing your energies and enthusiasm for the big new 
League year which seems to begin with school in Sep- 
tember. If you can also serve the Master, so very much 
the better. 


Bob Schmitt, editor of Chicago District’s CONTACT, 
mentioned something else in an editorial last June which 
may add much to your summer. We quote! 


“We once heard of a very busy professor in one of our 
New York universities. His friends could never understand 
where he found time to acquire such an intimate knowl- 
edge of so many different things. But there was no secret 
about it—he simply knew how to make all his leisure 
hours pay dividends. Recreation, for him, lay not in idle- 
ness, but in an absorbing interest in many subjects en- 
tirely foreign to the business of earning a living. One sum- 
mer vacation he worked at etching, studying the history 
and mechanics of this fascinating hobby, as well as cre- 
ating some very excellent pictures himself. He lost him- 
self completely in each successive hobby (another year 
he learned to play the cello), and returned to his work 
refreshed, with a never-growing wealth of new interests 
to enrich his life and the lives of those around him. 


“With vacation days looming on the horizon, the urge 
to do things come to all of us. No longer are we content 
to be spectators. We all want to live life in the first person. 
Early manifestations are plans to perfect our tennis, golf, 
or swimming, or to learn to play banjo or violin, or to 
learn some new handicraft, so we'll have more to contri- 
bute to our summer outings. But, before we know it, a 
dozen other entrancing hobbies are beckoning—photo- 
graphy, gardening, sketching, costume designing, sailing, 
collecting, and many others. 


“The exhilarating part about following up a congenial 
hobby is that the hobby itself soon becomes the absorbing 
thing. The thrill of doing something creative is like no 
other satisfaction in the world. No amount of canned 
amusement can appease the hunger for expression as does 
the ability to play some musical instrument, to paint .a 
picture, grow a rare flower, design or construct a useful 
article, or even to bake a delicious cake. The person who 
finds his contacts immeasurably widened by a summer 
hobby program invariably goes on to indoor hobbies with 
a zest for living that a non-hobbyist can never understand. 
If you have no hobby interest, now is a fine time to start 
thinking about it. With no school, and a whole summer 
to spend, a hobby is most interesting—and will certainly 
be enjoyed. Just try it!” 


Bob didn’t mention the fact that new hobbies—or even 
old ones—add also to your circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. That also has merit, we believe. Examples come to 
mind, but perish the thought that we should delay your 
urge to get at something by more conversation! Have 
fun, and drop in next month and tell us how you are 
doing! 
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Our model airplane club 


Dear Marjorie: 

It meant so much to have you present for my Con- 
secration. I suppose few people, other than we who 
were the class, felt deeply the historic significance of our 
step. We five are literally turning the corner of a new 
century in the history of the American Church. It was 
exactly one hundred years ago (May 29, 1850) that 
twenty-year-old Louisa Marthens offered herself and was 
consecrated as the first American deaconess—the first American 
Protestant woman church worker. We—Esther, Bertha, Marian, 
Catherine and I-are her spiritual descendants. Using us, God 
has fastened five new links to the chain that has stretched for 
100 years in unbroken service! It gives one a thrilling, awe- 
some feeling. 

Since I’ve chosen children’s institutional work for my voca- 
tion as a deaconess, I feel in a very special way the “passing 
on of the torch”; for it was the young Sister Louisa Marthens 
who (under Dr. Passavant in 1852) opened and became the 
housemother of the first Lutheran orphanage in all America 
(now Zelienople). It was this same pioneering deaconess who 
a year later answered the call to establish a second children’s 
home in Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; and a few years 
later journeyed west to Jacksonville, Ilinois, with several of 
her orphans, to found a third home. 

In some ways I imagine her days were very much as mine, 
in others there could: be no possible comparison. Like our 
great grandmothers, I’m not too certain she would quite ap- 
prove all the antics that go on in her children’s homes today. 
But like grandmother she would find unchanged that which 
determines the richness and intensity of the Christian life. 

I wish you would spend a week with me, Marge. In the 
meantime, here I am in action (as you requested). Even 
these pictures give you no true idea of how much action fills 
our days. With a family of sixty or seventy rip-roaring boys and 
girls, ranging from four to sixteen years, life is anything but 
drab. Since I’m near the end of deaconess student train- 
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“HERE | AM 


The girls, en masse, like ballet 


ing I’m involved in a little of everything. 

Yesterday, for instance, I learned about “frogging”—even to 
skinning the things! Ugh! Says Sister Viola, “to work well 
with boys you must like what boys do.” I showed my “liking” 
by tramping to the brook and in the brook to help them catch 
the creatures. One slip on the muddy bank and I made the 
perfect picture for The Saturday Evening Post cover. My 
jeans will never be the same again. Our reward—delicious 
frog legs for supper! If you’ve never tasted them, you should. 
Don’t misunderstand me. All housemothers don’t go “frog- 
ging”’—only those who feel like big sisters and have the in- 
clination. Somehow I felt that directing that same gang as a 
clean-up crew after supper was easier for having been “frog- 
ging” together. 

This has been a rainy week. Trying to keep us one happily 
occupied family for two or three successive stormy days taxes 
the ingenuity of all of us. Some of the older boys have the 
model airplane bug. They were my “specials” one day (which 
gave us an opportunity to take the enclosed snap). Building 
model airplanes to scale is really a fascinating hobby. I must 
admit I’ve become almost as interested as the fellows. Who 
knows what future genius may be budding in our airplane 
club—so take a good look at them! 

The girls, en masse, go for ballet and interpretative dancing. 
(We could only get a few on the picture.) Little did I dream 
those Saturday morning ballet lessons (for which you and 
I emptied our banks) would ever lead to this. It is surprising 
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ACTION ...” 


An Open Letter To All Girls 


what poise and grace some of these youngsters are acquiring 
from it, not to mention the fun they are having. It gives 
some of them a needed sense of accomplishment. There is so 
much one can do with children which on the surface may 
seem trivial, but which really fulfills their yearning to be and 
to do. Sister Viola accomplishes it on the football field and on 
the baseball diamond (and can she bat!). Sister Marie does 
it through the piano lessons she gives. 

Until I came here to serve in this children’s home I thought 
a housemother was simply a woman who got the children up 
in the morning, kept them moving all day, disciplined them 
when they needed it, and put them to bed at night. In between 
she would start them off to school, check on the condition of 
their rooms and clothes, see that they did their homework 
and chores, hear their prayers—and that was that! But it isn’t! 

I can’t tell you, Marge, how deeply satisfying this experience 
has been for me. The earthy, routine things found in every- 
one’s home are a part of our daily lives, but they are shot 
through with an intangible need which taxes every ray of 
personality and every skill one possesses. It’s the demand to 
give these children a sense of being wanted, loved, and 
cherished. 

It’s the little things like going “frogging.” Its brushing 
Mary’s hair because she loves it so she fairly “purrs,” and 
because she has never before (in her six years) had anyone 


Little boys like music at bed time—best of all 


It’s teaching little girls a good-night prayer 
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fuss over her. It’s having a “grooming night” for the older 
girls, giving them pride in their personal appearance. It’s 
guardedly helping the boys through their arguments to a 
recognition of fair play. It’s understanding why Jane is pokey 
and Sally a show off. It’s boosting their pride as they boast 
of their parents or their family back home—even if “back 
home” is hardly worthy of the name. It’s sharing their fun, and 
making something of their heartaches and their joys. 

It’s knowing that little boys like, “best of all,” music at 
bed time—when they don’t like stories better. (cute picture?) 
It’s teaching prayers to little girls who never knew about 
“the good-night to God.” It’s days, and weeks, and months 
of sharing the God-given riches of my life with them knowing 
they will have a better chance of possessing the wholesomeness 
of character, the fullest of Christian personality which God 
intended as the heritage of every child. 

All this is why I have chosen children’s institutional work 
as my deaconess service. “For the love of Christ constraineth 
me.” 

Do come down and see for yourself, Marge. You'd love it! 

As ever, 
Grace 
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THE STATE—MASTER OR SERVANT? 
| Peter 2:13-17 
By HERMAN KEITER, Ph.D. 


® METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

Why? To awaken young people to the cur- 
rent warm disagreement over the danger of 
“statism,” to inform them as to the issues in- 
volved, and to suggest what Christians need to 
do regarding the matter. 

How? Effective can be a panel discussion, 
or a debate on the subject, “Resolved: that 
President Truman’s ‘Fair Deal’ welfare laws 
move the United States seriously in the direc- 
tion of harmful and dangerous ‘statism.’ ”’ Be- 
fore the debate the Measure Opinion state- 
ments can be read to the group to have them 
record their opinions before, then read _ later 
to record opinions after, and a total of changes 
found to see what if any shift in opinion there 
has been because of the debate. 

Follow-up could be the sponsoring of an 
open public meeting in which Republican and 
Democratic political leaders of the area’ would 
debate the same question. Another possible 
follow-up: have in a social welfare worker of 
the community to explain how the present social 
welfare laws work and how Christians can 
help. 


® SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
Hymn: “My Country, ‘Tis of Thee” (361 PSH) 
Silent Prayer (The Leader reads: ) 
First, thank God for gift of country and 
its free institutions ask God that righteous- 
ness, justice and peace may be furthered by 
America. (Pause) 
Second, contrast ourselves with the justice 
and beauty of God and his Kingdom; ask 
God for forgiveness for neglecting our duties 
as Christian citizens, for deciding such ques- 
tions as “‘statism’ on the basis merely of 
what benefits us as individuals. (Pause) 
Third, ask God to guide us through this 
search for truth, and give us persistence and 
courage to go out and act according to the 
truth we are shown here. (Pause) 
All pray together the Lord’s Prayer. 
Psalm 46 (read in unison): (36 PSH) 
Hymn: “From Ocean Unto Ocean” (364 PSH) 
Scripture Passages: I Peter 2:13-17; Acts 
5:27-29 

“Before” Opinions Measured. 

Debate on the Dangers of ‘Statism’? and of a 
Christian’s duties related thereto. 

“After”? Opinions Measured. 

Discussion of Plans for follow-up. 

Closing Hymn: “O Beautiful For Spacious Skies’ 

(865 PSH) 


> 


@ THE TOPIC 

Citizen Jones is out of work. But he is 
not looking for a job. Why should he? 
His unemployment insurance takes care 
.of him. Some easy job will turn up. And 
if it does not, he can go on government 
relief, 

Citizen Smith spends every cent he 
earns and more too. He has no plan for 
savings for illness or old age. Why should 
he? Government health insurance takes 
care of all illness, even eyeglasses and 
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dental work. And government old age 
pensions will take care of him when he 
gets old. : 

Citizen Miller is a steel worker. He 
used to be an active leader and a strong 
influence in his labor union. But now the 
government has nationalized the coal in- 
dustry. His union’s right to strike is be- 
coming doubtful. He himself may not be 
able to change his job without getting 
permission from the government. 


Toward the Slave State? 

What has happened to Citizen Jones 
in the United States and to Citizens 
Smith and Miller in England are offered 
as examples of the dangerous growth of 
the power of the state. (The word 
“state” or “statism” used in this way 
means the government as a whole and 
its powers, and does not refer to the 
forty-eight states of the United States or 
similar divisions. ) 

Another part of the danger is also 
pointed out. Health insurance and old 
age pensions for everyone costs a great 
deal of money. (And government waste 
in running a taken-over industry like 
steel may be very expensive.) So the 
government may have to keep borrowing 
money until its debt is so large that its 
credit is destroyed and its currency loses 
some of its value. Or the government 
must tax remaining private industry so 
heavily that it can no longer remain in 
business, so the government must na- 
tionalize it also. 

We all know about the oppressions 
and tyranny of slave states such as fas- 
cist Germany and Italy. And the fear is 
that the present welfare policies of demo- 
cratic states such as the United States 
and England drive them irresistibly into 
becoming slave states. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers publication Trends, September, 
1949, p. 18, quotes approvingly Fred- 
erick A. Hayek: “The slave state always 
starts as the welfare state. It promises 
freedom from want, freedom from fear 
and freedom from almost everything— 
but freedom from the state itself.” 


However, many able and informed 
persons disagree strongly with the views 
just stated. 

These insist, first of all, that the grow- 
ing concerns of to-day’s governments with 
the well-being of the people is one of 
the finest and most promising features of 
modern life. Not many years ago govern- 
ments were not too much concerned if 
some people starved. Just as long as they 
did not try to start a revolution or make 
any other trouble! 


Welfare a Christian Fruit 

All the while Christians have kept 
stressing the great value of even one 
person, (Even a sparrow shall not fall 
to the ground without God’s caring, 
Jesus has said, and one man is worth a 
multitude of sparrows.) Particularly over 
the last hundred years this Christian 
conscience has forced the state and its 
citizens to pass and carry out laws to 
help the poor and unfortunate. These 
laws (sometimes called social legislation) 
have become directed more and more 
not to insult or shame those who needed 
help, but to help them in a Christian 
spirit, to help them to help themselves 
and to destroy whatever has caused their 
misfortune. 

Consequently, say the persons on this 
side, the fine things about a democratic 
welfare state far more than overbalance 
its possible misuses and dangers, ex- 
amples of which were given above. 

In the second place, this side declares, 
the examples of Citizens Jones, Smith 
and Miller are not serious arguments 
against welfare laws, but may be inter- 
preted as arguments for them. 

Citizen Jones, they say, is a physically 
ill man or he would not appear lazy un- 
der unemployment insurance. What is 
the cause? He may be physically ill, 
either infected with a definite disease, 
or stunted by poor care as a child, or 
sapped by lack of the proper kind and 
amount of food; or spiritually crushed 
and twisted as by being long unem- 
ployed and shamed before his children. 

Citizen Smith is merely one of the 
mass of people who just never earn 
enough to make it possible to save 
enough for old age or major illnesses. 

And Citizen Miller? Many welfare 
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supporters do not favor the nationization 
that has affected him. Others believe it 
must come but that such ill effects can 
be guarded against. Welfare supporters 
also declare that those who cry “statism” 
are often neither disinterested, impartial 
nor logical. These prophets of doom, it 
is said, do not need such welfare laws 
themselves, so they refuse to admit the 
needs of others. And they favor other 
policies and programs which-lead much 
more toward a tyrannical state than do 
welfare laws. 

(For further facts on these points, see 
Supplementary Material.) 


What Christians Should Do 

Christians particularly have the follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

1. In general, strive to be better pa- 
triots by helping along what God shows 
to be for the real welfare of country. 

2. Be tireless in getting meaningful 
facts, fair in reasoning them out to con- 
clusions and faithful in accepting God’s 
power to live by the good, as Paul wrote 
to the Thessalonians. 

3. Put country’s welfare before own 
individual comfort, advantage or welfare. 

4. Be scrupulously faithful to coun- 
trys laws, including their spirit; of 
course unless they are contrary to God’s 
laws. 

5. Respect sincere Christians, even 
when disagreeing with them, who feel 
they must: openly as their Christian duty 
disobey and thus protest against certain 
laws which they are convinced harm the 
country, the people of the world and 
Christian truth. 

6. Admit that it is sinful to act to- 
day as did the rich man Dives toward 
the poverty-stricken Lazarus. 

7. Help along movements that de- 
centralize authority and make govern- 
ment regulation less necessary. 

8. Apply the above principles in de- 
termining how to fight the danger of a 
slave state and at the same time how to 
carry out necessary state responsibility 
for Christian welfare to the needy. 

(See Daily Bible Readings and Sup- 
plementary Material for fuller discussion 
and data on these duties. ) 


@ DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

I Peter 2:13-17 and Acts 5:27-29. The 
first reading suggests a Christian’s duty 
to his government. However, its major 
theme is overcoming persecutors with 
love, and it does not mean that the 
Christian should follow his government 
in something which he sincerely believes 
is wrong, as is shown clearly by the 
second reading. 
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Luke 16:19-31. The sin of Dives is re- 
peated by any who oppose welfare laws 
merely because they themselves do not 
need them. 


Acts 4:32-35. An example of deep Chris- 
tian concern for the welfare of the poor: 
“distribution was made unto every man 
as he had need.” 


I Thessalonians 5:21. A Christian teach- 
ing basic to modern science and show- 
ing our duty as Christians to get sig- 
nificant facts and draw conclusions fairly 
in such matters as “statism”. 


Matthew 22:15-22. What truly belongs 
to the state and what to God in the pres- 
ent discussion? 


I Corinthians 13. The spirit of love and 
charity in which all our discussions, and 
particularly those on controversial ques- 
tions, must be conducted. 


Matthew 10:29-31. With what great love 
and concern does God look upon each 
person! What in the national life helps 
each individual to become more the child 
of God that he can be? That is a basic 
question in the discussion of “The State 
—Master or Servant?” 


@® SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Outline for Debate 
Affirmative: “Fair Deal” welfare laws 
move the United States dangerously 
toward harmful “statism” because: 

1. Such laws weaken the individual 
and his Christian potentialities; 

2. Such laws encourage the present 
serious trend toward overspend- 
ing and bankruptcy of the state, 
leading toward the taking over 
by some form of totalitarianism; 

3. Such laws are the beginning of a 
slave state that stifles Christian 
freedom and individuality. 

Negative: Such welfare laws do not so 
move, because: 

l. The laws fill a long-overdue need 
for proper health, unemployment 
and pension care of the mass of 
people; 

2. Many who oppose such laws are 
unfair, partial and illogical in 

, their opposition; 

3. Failure to make welfare provision 
as in these laws would drive 
much more toward dangerous 
statism; 

4. Militarism and nationalism in the 
United States threaten much 
more to bring on dangerous 
“statism” than do welfare laws. 

Measure Opinion. Group members 

should be asked to write down T for 


True, F for False, or ? for doubtful as 
each of the following statements is read. 
This process can be repeated after the 
debate or discussion to. measure the 
change in opinion. 

1. The Church should stay out of 
politics and that includes discussion of 
such topics as “The State—Master or 
Servant?” 

2. Welfare laws like old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance take a long 
step in the direction of a tyrannical state. 

8. The government may have to op- 
erate the coal mines if owners and the 
union cannot cooperate for the good of 
the country as a whole. 

4. Social welfare laws soften and 
weaken persons and make it harder for 
them to be good Christians. 

5. Militarism and nationalism in the 
United States are more likely to cause 
a dangerous “statism” than are welfare 
laws. 

6. Christian truth applies in several 
important ways to the question of the 
threat of “statism.” 

7. Christian truth has been a major 
cause of the rise of the demand for 
modern social welfare legislation. 


Jones and Smith Helped—Not Hurt 

by Welfare Legislation 

Those who have seen how dragging 
months and years of unemployment can 
deaden and twist and scar fine persons 
can understand how Jones’ self-respect, 
his ambition and his spirit can be just 
as truly ill as his body. A capable social 
case worker can in many cases find what 
the trouble is and have it corrected. 

The unemployment insurance law is 
also preventing similar hurt in many fine 
persons by at least delaying the terror of 
being out-of-work and shaming ones fa- 
mily by being forced on relief. At the 
same time this law helps greatly to pre- 
vent disastrous depressions by keeping 
those temporarily unemployed still able 
to buy what they need; otherwise their 
stopped buying would throw others out 
of work also. 

Citizen Smith, like citizen Jones, may 
at first glance seem to be softened, weak- 
ened and hurt by the welfare laws. But 
such a conclusion, welfare law supporters 
say, ignores important facts. 

A.great mass of people just do not 
earn enough to be able to save in 
amounts large enough to take care of 
necessary health and old age care. 

Some can get free medical care 
through charity or free clinics, But many, 
many must just get along without those 
needed. glasses or that dental work or 
operation or medicine that would make 
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them far better workers. So what the 
country could produce is appreciably 
reduced. And some of these half-ill per- 
sons act as centers of disease to infect 
and make well persons ill. 

Passage of such health laws were bit- 
terly fought by the Conservatives in 
Great Britain. But they have worked. 
Some physicians who opposed them have 
become their supporters. And the Con- 
servatives now say they would not re- 
peal the health laws, but merely ad- 
minister them more efficiently than does 
the Labor government. 

Old people who have worked hard 
and well all their lives may often be 
shamed and broken in their declining 
years by having to go to a county home 
or otherwise accept government charity. 
Or if entirely dependent upon children 
they may serve as centers of conflict in 
their childrens’ homes and drains upon 
slender young family resources which 
need to be free for mounting needs of 
the new generation of children. 

Consequently the whole nation as well 
as Citizen Smith is being helped when 
he is helped to build up a fund whose 
income will provide what he needs when 
he is oid, and when his health needs are 
taken care of by society because he 
cannot adequately take care of them 
himself. 


Some Believe Operation of Great 

National Industries Must Come in 

the United States Because . . 

a. Conflicts between private owners 
and labor unions in essential industries 
seriously harm the welfare of the whole 
country. The harmful strikes may be 
caused just as much by the private own- 
ers as by the unions, though we read 
little about such cases, since newspapers 
and magazines in America are owned 
almost entirely by friends of the private 
owners. The older a country gets the 
more power the private owners and the 
labor unions have and the greater danger 
that some whim or antagonism or greed 
of theirs will seriously harm the whole 
country, as in steel or coal strikes. 

b. Government operation of coal or 
steel can take the form of a semi-public 
corporation such as the TVA. This can 
be set up on a democratic basis with 
workers, managers and consumers all 
sharing responsibility. Such a set-up 
greatly lessens the danger of bureau- 
cracy, red tape and inefficiency. The 
welfare of the nation as a whole is pro- 
tected by the elimination of the possi- 
bility of strikes. 

ce. Labor unions, although ordinarily 
they cannot and do not strike against 
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-strong in government industries. 


the government, can remain useful and 
Like 
members of teachers’ unions or physi- 
cians’ medical societies, they then do not 
consider striking. But they do present 
wage demands through the proper chan- 
nels. And they continue to give the 
worker a responsible part in the success 
of his industry, a feeling that he is not 
just a cog in a machine but can actually 
help his industry to progress and serve 
efficiently, what labor unions at their 
best have always given their members. 
Citizen Miller will soon learn this and 
renew his service through his union. 


Most “’Statism’’ Warners Declared 

Poor Judges 

It is admitted that there are some sin- 
cere and unselfishly concerned people 
lined up against “statism.” but the most 
insistent and powerful objectors, it is 
declared, are not so. 

Such objectors, it is pointed out, are 
not fair and impartial. They cry “Stat- 
ism” against any attempts to pass laws 
to keep powerful owners, such as the 
steel tycoons, from forcing their workers 
to choose between striking or submitting 
to injustice. But they loudly cheer all 
efforts to pass laws to keep labor unions 
from similarly misusing their power, And 
such laws are just as much “statism” as 
the others. 

Also such objectors are not disinter- 
ested, it is claimed. They do not need 
health or unemployment insurance since 
they have plenty of money of their own. 
So it is hard for them to appreciate how 
much the mass of people need such 
things. Like the big steel men, each is 
quite willing to accept a $75,000 per 
year pension from his company without 
paying anything toward it, and yet he 
will force his workers into a strike that 
is a national calamity before he will 
agree to a tiny old age pension on the 
same bases to each of his workers. 

It is claimed lastly, that such objectors 
are not logical. 

Kermit Eby, then national director of 
education for the C. I. O. said this to us: 
“Many of the present leaders of Amer- 
ican labor were on the bread lines in the 
thirties. They know what it means to 
have their children look to them for food 
and not to be able to earn that food. 
And they have resolved that never again 
shall a depression be allowed thus to 
torture workers. They believe in demoe- 
racy, and will try in every democratic 
way to destroy depressions and cushion 
their effects on the workers. But if dem- 
ocratic means are kept from working, 
then they will turn to other means.” 


Thus lack of effective welfare legisla- 
tion may drive even more strongly to- 
ward dangerous statism. 


A Most Dangerous Drive Toward Statism 

An artist has drawn a cartoon’ showing 
a huge swine labeled “Military Expen- 
ditures” gobbling down food with both 
front feet in the trough. A few small 
chickens labeled “Welfare Programs” are 
shown picking up scraps nearby. And a 
politician is saying to the watching farm- 
er: “Those chickens will eat you out of 
house and home.” 

If there is danger of forcing the 
United States into bankruptcy and then 
into “statism” it comes not from welfare 
expense but from costs of the military. 
This year fifteen billion dollars goes for 
war preparation purposes, many times 
what is spent for welfare. 

More and more the military mind has 
come into control of our country. One 
way it displays itself is in the treatment 
of those who opposed the war and served 
prison terms for Christian conscience 
sake. They still remain without citizen- 
ship rights. About fifty young men have 
been imprisoned for refusing to register 
for the peacetime military draft; they 
sincerely felt their Christian duty thus 
to oppose a law they felt harmful both 
to their country and to the world’s 
peoples. 

A college Dean of Men counseled one 
of these young men to hold fast to what 
he believed right after he had thoroughly 
restudied what he felt Christ wanted 
him to do. He has been imprisoned and 
is denied bail while his conviction is 
under appeal. 

Thus the military mind drives us to- 
ward fascist “statism.” 

For more information about this situ- 
ation, write “The Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, 2006 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Movements Making Government 

Regulations Less Needed 

The true Cooperatives, especially those 
for consumers, act to keep business from 
excesses that would demand government 
regulation. In these each member has 
one vote no matter how much stock he 
has, and each shares in the profits or 
savings in proportion to how much use 
he has made of the cooperative. This 
democratic organization, and major pur- 
pose to get goods to members as cheaply 
as possible work automatically to help 
keép competing private business from 
depression-causing selfishness such as 
Over-pricing. 
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IS IT LOVE—OR INFATUATION? 
By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


(Note: For worship program, 
see suggestions on Page 21) 


@ THE TOPIC 

“How do I know if it’s really love? 
What if it’s only infatuation? Is there 
any way to tell whether it’s really love 
or merely infatuation?” 

These are the kinds of questions young 
people inevitably ask as they experience 
feelings of affection for and interest in 
one who might possibly be a life mate. 


The Question Should Always Be Asked 

There are too many young people who 
go ahead without asking this question: 
Is it love—or infatuation? Many young 
persons would be saved marital malad- 
justment if this question were asked in 
all seriousness before they march down 
the aisle. All too often the failure to 
ask this question means trouble ahead. 

The young man and young woman 
who live in a world where the word 
“Jove” is used in many and different 
ways can easily be confused. Some peo- 
ple “love” a dog or a cat. Some people 
“love” that new convertible. Some people 
“love” college and others “love” a job. 
Some people “love” ice-cream; others 
“love” a new coat. 

In the process of growing up a young 
person loves his mother and father, his 
playmates, his contemporaries, _ his 
“model” or paragon of perfection. 

Some people end letters with “love”? 
Others come to feel that they love a par- 
ticular person of the opposite sex. The 
way in which this word “love” is used 
has different meanings to different per- 
sons. In fact, it takes on different con- 
tent as one experiences the growing up 
process; it means different things to the 
same person at various stages in life. 
It is important that Jane and Bill both 
agree as to what “love” means to each 
of them when they use this word in 
reference to each other. 


One Marries for Love 

Our culture has placed this word love 
in a prominent place. One marries for 
love. If one is not in love, he should not 
marry. In a romantic complex such as 
has been emphasized so long in America 
no one would sanction Bill’s marriage to 
Jane unless they were in love—the deep- 
er the better. But the sixty-four dollar 
question is: Is it love or infatuation? 
There is a difference! 


Infatuation Is Not Love 
That infatuation can grow into love is 
not to be denied. But infatuation is not 
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synonymous with love. To make them 
so might bring bitterness and disillusion- 
ment. 

Infatuation tends to emphasize that 
which is external and superficial. The 
outward, physical features have an un- 
due emphasis. Physical attractiveness 
may turn Bill’s head in Jane’s direction, 
She may “send” him. He may cause her 


to swoon. They both breathe more ir- 


regularly; they feel their hearts beat 
faster and their blood pressure increases. 
The sexual drive is increased in intensity 
and they are drawn to each other largely 
on a physical basis. 

Infatuation tends to carry with it such 
notions as “falling in love,” being “madly 
in love”, “love at first sight”, “the one 
and only”, “meant for each other’, etc. 
It’s a kind of romantic irrationality. One 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


For the Month of July 

A prescribed order of worship is 
not printed with each topic; how- 
ever the following suggestions are 
offered so that the local League 
may adapt them in planning their 
cwn type of worship with the topic 
each week. 


Hymns which are appropriate 
when considering love, courtship, 
and marriage are: 

Parish School Hymnal: Num- 
bers 146, 155, 214, 240, 298, 288, 
216, 204, 184, 274, 224, 281. 

Christian Youth Hymnal: Num- 
bers 107, 240, 241, 284, 222, 231, 
179, 185, 199, 195, 206, 203. 

Common Service Book: Num- 
bers 415, 414, 418, 568, 389, 344, 
276, 269, 369, 361, 352, 342. 


Collects which may be used can 
be found in the Parish School 
Hymnal, pages 28 to 31, particu- 
larly Collects number 30, 32 39, 
41, and 52; in the Christian Youth 
Hymnal, Collects number 14, 18, 
95, 48, 56, 67, and 63, found on 
pages 363 to 375 are good. 


Prayer periods may be centered 
around sentence prayers, prayer 
lists, silent prayer, and guided 
prayers. 

Opening and Closing Versicles, 
Invocations, responsive reading of 
hymns and special music may be 
utilized in the worship. 


can’t account for it, but one loses his 
appetite, he can’t eat or sleep, nor can he 
work or study. One is in a daze; one is 
rendered powerless to perform the nor- 
mal everyday activities. Bill and Jane 
dream about each other day and night; 
they cannot exist unless they are together. 

The trouble lies in the fact that there 
is some element of truth in all of these 
symptoms, but surely such a relationship 
in itself would almost preclude any pos- 
sibility of success in marriage. Infatua- 
tion emphasizes strongly the satisfaction 
of one’s ego; it thinks largely of “self” 
and only incidentally of “others”. Such 
“self-satisfaction” is fickle and can shift 
easily to some other person who brings 
a similar physiological thrill. In some in- 
stances people are only in love with the 
idea that they ought to be in love; they 
really are not in love with the other 
person. 


Love Can Grow Out of Infatuation 

It is possible that the relationship 
called love can grow out of infatuation. 
But this calls for time! True love does 
have an element of physical attraction, 
but it takes its rightful place among a 
whole community of interests and ac- 
tivities. Jane and Bill have a companion- 
ship based on many things they do and 
experience. They will find that their 
attitudes, their philosophies of life, their 
joys and disappointments, their desires 
for a home and a family will draw them 
together in true love. Such a similarity of 
values fosters true love. Such a blending 
of personalities takes time and effort. 


Love Is a Total Relationship 

Love is fundamentally an emotional 
involvement which satisfies not only the 
self, but is also able to lose itself in val- 
ues and goals bigger than self. It will 
enhance the self, but this is a by-pro- 
duct rather than the primary object. 
Love includes some of the physical re- 
actions mentioned above in infatuation. 
There must be a fundamental physical 
attraction between the two persons; the 
sex drive is a basic part of this attraction. 
However, this is far different from an 
infatuation which claims love because 
two people are sexually driven to each 
other. This is not love, but only tension 
due to the sex drive. The sex impulse is 
not discriminative; love is highly dis- 
criminating and selective. 

If love involves a total emotional re- 
lationship, it can only be built upon 
larger values. Love is learned. It takes 
time to learn how to love and to dis- 
cover the basis on which love can flour- 
ish. Only when this time element has 
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proven the relationship so satisfying that 
the lives of each are truly enhanced by 
this relationship can there be love. “Love 
is patient and kind; love is not jealous or 
boastful; it is not arrogant or rude. Love 
does not insist on its own way; it is not 
irritable or resentful.” (I Corinthians 
18:4, 5). 

In true love relationships life is far 
better for the two people concerned than 
it ever could be for each one separately. 
If this is not so, it may only be in- 
fatuation. A careful check now may 
pay off well in the future! 


® ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Adams, Clifford R. and Packard, Vance O., 
How To Pick A Life Mate, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946, Chapter V. “Is 
It Love—or Infatuation”. 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis and Hill, Reuben, When 
You Marry, New York, Association Press, 
1943, Chapter II. “Love Enough To Marry 
On”. 

Magoun, F. Alexander, Love and Marriage, 
New York, Harper and Bros., 1948, Chapter 
One. “The Nature of Love’. 


LET’S SUPPOSE you are in love— 
you think. But you aren’t quite sure; 
is it love, or is it an infatuation? Ask 
yourself these questions (we'll use the 
masculine to refer to your “beloved”. ): 

1. Do you want to be in love be- 
cause that possessive relationship with 
another gives you certain prestige in the 
crowd? Or because most of your friends 
are in couples? 

2. Does your love grow and become 
more intense as the dates add up? Is it 
wearing well, or getting ragged at the 
edges? 

3. Have you ever spent two or three 
hours with him in his home, with his 
family? Have you ever seen him at his 
work, or as he participated in competi- 
tive sports? Have you ever worked to- 
gether—on a project, in an office, or vo- 
cationally? 

4, Has he ever seen you without 
make-up, caught in the midst of house- 
work? 

5. If your answers to numbers 3 and 
4 are in the affirmative, do you still love 
him? 

6. Do you respect his love and loy- 
alty to his family, other friends, and or- 
ganizations? 

7. When you are experiencing great 
emotional or spiritual joy, do you long 
for him to be sharing it with you? 

8. Can you get excited about other 
fellows? Or interested in dating someone 
else? 

9. Can you be objective in judging 
the character, traits, ideals, and person- 
ality of the one you love? 
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IS THE ONE YOU WANT THE ONE YOU NEED? 
By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


(Note: For worship program, 
see suggestions on Page 21) 


® THE TOPIC 

You may want Jim for a life mate, 
but do you need him? Sally may be the 
one you want. Are you sure you need 
her? 

There may be a world of difference 
between the one you want and the one 
you need. Eventually these two should 
come to mean the same: the one you 
want is the one you need. But this is 
not always true. 


What Determines the “One You Want’’? 

Our wants—wishes, desires, aspirations 
—are in most instances learned or ac- 
quired. Somewhere along life’s way we 
learn to want this or that—a college de- 
gree, a new car, a home in the better 
part of town, a happy marriage, several 
children, ete. We acquire our wants in 
each stage of life. 

The kind of life mate one wants is 
influenced by many forces, most of 
which we have forgotten. However, these 
experiences have fashioned our “wants”. 
At various times in our lives our wants 
have different content. 

When Jim was in grade school his 
“ideal” may have resembled his teacher. 
When Jim got to high school his “wants” 
as far as a life mate was concerned re- 
sembled the desires of his group. Per- 
haps he wanted a very athletic type of 
girl who could swim, tumble, play ten- 
nis, and dance. When in college or on 
the job other traits assumed larger im- 
portance. A girl’s family background and 
personality were big factors. 

Sally, too, was influenced by concep- 
tions—many of them stereotypes—held by 
her contemporaries. She wanted a man 
who was tall, dark and handsome; he 
had to be an expert dancer, his clothes 
had to be pressed to perfection and he 
had to have a rather smooth manner. 

Many of these wants were created by 
“the gang”. At that particular time these 
traits were important, but— 


A Good Date Does Not Always 

Make:a Good Mate ; 

It is one thing to have a good time 
going places and doing things. It is an- 
other to enjoy a home and a family. 
Stereotypes do not help to hold a mar- 
riage together. A good mate needs more 
than external or superficial qualifications. 
This does not mean that life mates 
need not be sociable. It means that it 


takes more than social activity, to make a 
success of marriage. There are other 
traits that assume more importance in 
the twenties than in the teens. Then such 
traits as character, dependability, ability 
to provide for the family, similarity of 
educational and religious background 
loom larger. It’s a good thing many 
people do not marry their ninth grade 
“lovers”. Ten years makes a big differ- 
ence in what one wants. 


We Find What We Look For 

When Jim was a little boy certain 
traits of his mother impressed him 
deeply. He remembered her understand- 
ing smile, her brown eyes, her tall and 
regal carriage, her ability to play the 
piano. In time he came to think that his 
wife would have to have such traits. 
So, his “wants” fora life mate took on 
certain specifications. 

Whenever he saw a girl with these 
traits he would impute to such a girl the 
“goodness” of his mother. Sometimes he 
attributed to the girl some qualifications 
she did not have. On the other hand, 
he often failed to pay attention to some 
other very desirable girl simply because 
she did not remind him of mother. His 
“wants” limited his field. 

Sometimes a girl wants a husband 
“just like dear old dad”. A fellow may 
look like her father, but he may or may 
not be the kind of life mate she needs to 
make her marriage a success. 


One’s Home Experience Is Vital 

One’s home life plays a vital part in 
what one wants for a life mate. When 
the home life is friendly and harmonious 
one is a better mate and one makes a 
better choice of a mate. When conflict, 
bitterness, disrespect for personality are 
in the home a person often makes a poor 
mate and likewise makes a poor selection 
of a life mate. 

Sally had a happy home. She had a 
good relationship with mother and father. 
She knew love and affection, she could 
receive and return affection. She had 
many friends. She knew what kind of a 
person she needed to make her mar- 
riage happy and her wants and her needs 
coincided. 

Barbara, on the other hand, knew only 
hatred and_ rejection. She was _ not 
wanted and she was the focal point of 
many harsh arguments. Barbara des- 
perately needed love, response, affection. 
She could not give love very readily, 
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for she had never known love. When 
some young man showed her ‘a little at- 
tention she married him immediately. 
After their marriage she discovered how 
little they had in common. They lived 
worlds apart; they had little of interest 
between them. The love she wanted and 
needed was even denied her in her mar- 
riage. 

Know What You Need for Marriage 

It is well to take stock of one’s per- 
sonality needs before entering marriage. 
Certain superficial wants can easily be 
generated in society. The basic needs are 
also a product of one’s society, but one 
must know what kind of life mate he 
needs for success in marriage. 

Young people might well strive to have 
a good understanding of their basic per- 
sonality needs. If such needs are exag- 
gerated and unreasonable, their “wants” 
for a life mate will be irrational. They 
will not choose wisely; they may marry 
hastily and regretfully. However, a well 
developed personality will generally want 
the kind of person he needs to make a 
success of marriage. 


@ ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Adams, Clifford R. and Packard, Vance O., 
How To Pick A Life Mate, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946, Chapter IX, “Is 
The One You Want The One You Need?” | 

Harper, Robert A., Marriage, New York, Ap- 
pleton Century Crofts, Inc., 1949, Chapter 
Three, “Mate Selection: Causes and Effects” 

Himes, Norman E., Your Marriage, New York, 
Rinehart and Co., 1940, Chapter 5 “‘Choos- 
ing a Mate Wisely”, Chapter 6 “How To 
Predict Your Chances Of Happiness In Mar- 
riage”’. 

Landis, Judson T. and Mary G., Building A 


Successful Marriage, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948, Chapter 5, “Before You 
Choose A Mate’, 

@ QUESTIONS 


1. Put in writing the characteristics 
and traits that you want your husband 
or wife to have. 

b. Do these differ from the qual- 
ities possessed by the one whom you 
love? 

2. Can you rate yourself similarly, as 
you think you actually are, and as you 
think your mate would want you to be? 

3. Are you idealizing the person 
whom you loye? Do you overlook his 
shortcomings in your eagerness to have 
him be the kind of person you think he 
should be? 

4. Jack, a pre-theological student, has 
known and dated Ruth since they were 
in high school together. Their friendship 
matured into love and in recent months 
they have talked about marriage. At 
present, however, Jack is in a dilemma: 
he thinks he loves Ruth, yet he is not 
certain that she will be the kind. of wife 
he will need as he enters the ministry. 
What shall he do? 
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WHY MARRY, ANYHOW? 
By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


(Note: For worship program, 
see suggestions on Page 21) 


@ THE TOPIC 

“Why marry, anyhow?” This is a 
question many a young lady or young 
man might ask. In spite of a pull in the 
direction of marriage, there are other 
forces that pull in the opposite direction. 


Why Some People Do Not Marry 

There are many reasons why some 
people do not marry. Many forces in our 
society today can—and sometimes do— 
make people feel that marriage is not 
worth the effort involved. 

1. One factor is the distressing di- 
vorce rate. In some localities there are 
as many divorces in a year as there are 
marriages. In other localities the chance 
for a successful marriage is a three to 
one chance. It is surprising that in the 
face of such odds there are any young 
people who even think of marriage. Yet, 
in spite of such a rate of failure, Amer- 
ica is the most married nation in the 
world. 

2. A second factor is the effect of a 
war experience in which many young 
men and women alike saw so much lax- 
ness in morality and so much infidelity to 
life mates that marriage seems useless 
and sex becomes cheap. Perhaps Bob 
saw so much sexual immorality in and 
around army camps that he is fed up 
with the whole thing. It could be that 
Dolores became sick and tired of the 
accentuated sex demands of the young 
men in uniform. 

8. A third reason why some people 
do not marry is because they have never 
developed “marriageable personalities.” 
Harry saw so much marital discord in 
his own family that he has decided to 
have no part of marriage. He sees mar- 
riage as a lifetime grind mixed up with 
strife and conflict. Marriage is to him 
a ball and a chain; he has no desire to 
lose his independence in such an in- 
stitution. 

Betty, on the other hand, has lived in 
a home where her parents guided and 
guarded, directed and_ protected her. 
She was a good girl only if she did as 
her parents wished. She was never 
granted the privilege of making deci- 
sions for herself. She lacks confidence 
and she has developed such a depend- 
ence on her parents that she can accept 
no responsibility for herself. She is so 
immature that the thought of responsi- 


bility in marriage frightens her away 
from any serious thought of marriage. 

4. It is possible that an arrested emo- 
tional development might make marriage 
an impossibility. One’s personality may be 
arrested at any stage so that one cannot 
experience a mature heterosexual love 
(i.e. love for a person of the opposite sex 
outside of one’s family). Some girls have 
father fixations. Some boys have mother 
fixations. To love someone else brings 
them feelings of guilt. 

Many other factors come into this pic- 
ture. Geographic isolation may mean 
lack of opportunity to meet people. A 
disproportionate sex ratio between males 
and females may limit the possibility. 
Occupational choices—careers, etc—may 
provide little opportunity to meet eligible 
mates. Even a higher education can limit 
the possibilities of meeting a mate of 
similar or superior background; this is 
especially true for women. In addition, 
physical handicaps or disfigurations of 
various kinds may make some people 
so sensitive that they shun marriage. 

Many personal and impersonal forces 
operate to make marriage an impossi- 
bility for some. It is always well to re- 
member that in many instances these 
impersonal forces so operate that some 
who wish to marry never have the 
chance. 


Most People Do Marry, Anyway 

Figures show that most of the people 
of marriageable age do marry. While 
bachelorhood has increased and the num- 
ber of women who prefer careers to mar- 
riage has likewise increased, most people 
do marry. Why? 

1. First, marriage gives people status. 
In fact, we still look with concern upon 
young people of marriageable age who 
are not moving in the direction of mar- 
riage. As one gets older he gains status 
if he is married. His employment oppor- 
tunities are enhanced if he is married; 
he is considered more stable and _ less 
flighty. He is accepted more readily in 
the community. He and his family re- 
ceive the approval and recognition of 
the neighborhood. 

2. Marriage and family life bring 
satisfaction. The married man and wo- 
man enjoy life; they live longer and are 
less subject to the neuroses and frustra- 
tions of members of their own age who 
are single. The married man enjoys reg- 
ular meals, the care of his needs, and 
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the pleasures of his children. 

3. Marriage provides a division of 
labor for a man and a woman. Roles are 
filled which become mutually acceptable 
to each. In filling each of these roles 
each emerges a more complete person- 
ality; there is the satisfaction of a job 
well done. Nothing is more exhilarating 
than successfully , filling one’s role in 
marriage. 

4, Marriage offers an opportunity for 
an acceptable channel for the expression 
of sex. Within marriage the normal drives 
of sex are expressed in ways that bring 
a sense of sharing in the divine privi- 
lege of creation of life. It also provides 
the means of expressing sex in ways that 
bring joy and satisfaction to a man and 
a woman. There is not the guilt and 
frustration of sex expression outside of 
marriage. 

5. Finally, marriage provides the ex- 
perience of creative cooperation. Not 
only do a man and woman share in the 
creation of life, but in marriage they 
share values larger than themselves. They 
work together to achieve goals and val- 
ues which they could not possibly achieve 
alone. There is something divinely satis- 
fying about losing one’s self in goals and 
values that are permanent and eternal. 
“He that loseth himself shall find him- 
self.” This is why—in spite of all current 
obstacles—people do marry! 


@® ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Adams, Clifford R. and Packard, Vance O., 
How To Pick A Life Mate, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1946, Chapter I, “Why 
Marry, Anyhow?” 


Becker, Howard and Hill, 
Marriage and Parenthood, 


Reuben, 
Boston, 


Family, 
D.-'e; 


Heath and Co., 1948, Chapter 8, “How 
Mates Are Sorted”’. 
Bowman, Henry A., Marriage For Moderns, 


(Second Edition) New York, McGraw Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948, Chapter II, “The 
Reasons For Marriage’’. 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis and Hill, Reuben, When 
You Marry, New York, Association Press, 
1943, Chapter VI, ““Who Gets Married To 
Whom?” 


Harper, Robert A., Marriage, New York, Ap- 
pleton Century Crofts, Inc., 1949, Chapter 
II, “Why People Do and Don’t Marry’’. 


Landis, Judson T. and Mary G. Building A 
Successful Marriage, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948, Chapter III ““Why People 
Marry Or Do Not Marry”. 


@® WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

l. Janet, aged 24, is earning enough 
salary as a private secretary to dress well, 
share a comfortable apartment with her 
working sister, and enjoy the social and 
cultural activities of the city. She is 
definitely a career girl and quite satis- 
fied with her position. Does this neces- 
sarily mean that she is denying herself 
full personality development? 

2. Name four women who have made 
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outstanding contributions to the church, | 


school, or community—on both the local 
and national levels. Are (or were) they 
married? How does their marital status 
relate to their recognized success in life? 

8. It is a known fact that women 
outnumber men in the United States, 
and that there just are not enough hus- 
bands to go around. Should the “un- 
claimed treasures” . . . 


steal someone else’s husband? 
resign themselves to spinster- 
hood and despair? 
seek to make their contributions 
to society through conse- 
crated, unselfish service to 
others? 
(You will acknowledge that the (c) 
philosophy brings personal rewards and 
happiness. ) 


INDISPENSABLE TRAITS FOR A HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 
(Note: For worship program, see suggestions on Page 21) 


@ THE TOPIC 

Are you ready for the sixty-four dollar 
question? What are the indispensable 
traits for a happy marriage? 

There is no easy, cut and dried an- 
swer. Individual needs vary greatly. Not 
very many studies have been made to 
give the answer. Some research and 
study have been carried out. A_ brief 
examination of such studies may help. 


The Terman Study 
In his study, “The Psychological Fac- 
tors in Marital Happiness” Lewis M. 
Terman has tested 792 married couples. 
His conclusions showing traits that make 
for happy wives and happy husbands are: 
Happy Wives— 
Have kindly attitudes toward others 
Like to help underdogs 
Tend to be conventional 
Are cooperative 
Strong urge to save money 
Are optimistic about life 
Do not take offense easily 
Less interested in social activities 
such as dances 
Like to teach children 
Put less importance on clothes 
Are systematic homemakers 
Do less daydreaming. 
Happy Husbands— 
Have greater stability 
Are cooperative 
Get along with business associates 
Are somewhat extroverted 
Are more conservative in attitudes 
Willing to take initiative 
Take responsibility easily 
Do not get rattled easily. 
4 


Marriage Prediction Scale 

After using a “Prediction of Marriage 
Happiness Scale” Terman found the fol- 
lowing factors the ten most significant 
in predicting happiness in marriage: 

1. Are your parents happily married? 

2. Did you have a happy childhood? 

8. Were you free from conflict with 
your mother? 


4. Was your 
firm but not harsh? 

5. Did you have a strong attachment 
to your mother? 

6. Did you have a strong attachment 
to your father? 

7. Were you free from conflict with 
your father? 

8. Were your parents frank with you 
about sex? 

9. Were you punished infrequently 
and mildly? 

10. Is your attitude toward sex free 
from disgust or aversion? 

Terman feels that if young people can 
answer in the affirmative to each of these 
ten questions they are considered above 
the average as a marriage risk. 


childhood — discipline 


Opposites Do Not Make Good Mates 

While the familiar expression “oppo- 
sites attract” may be all too true in some 
instances, it is true that in most instances 
opposites do not make good mates. The 
more similar the background of two peo- 
ple the better is the chance for success 
in marriage. 

No one can possibly be exactly alike 
another person, but the more Jane and 
Bill are alike in background and person- 
ality, the better the chances for marital 
happiness. Their marriage has a greater 
chance for success if there is a similarity 
of race, religion, education, nationality, 
social and economic background. 

The taboo on interracial marriage is 
strong in America. It’s illegal in more 
than half the states. Marriages of mixed 
religions do not mix very well; the odds 
against happiness are heavy. While there 
should be a marked degree of similarity 
in educational, social and economic 
background there may be some _ varia- 
tions. However, these differences may 
not be extreme. To have extreme dif- 
ferences in background means that the 
two young people live in two totally 
different worlds. There can hardly be a 
compatible marriage with such differ- 
ences. 
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Study by Clifford Adams 
At Penn State College, Doctor Clifford 
R. Adams has used a “Personal Audit” 
as a means of discovering indispensable 
traits for a happy marriage. The results 
are offered in his book, How To Pick A 
Life Mate. He suggests that ideally, a 

young man might look for a girl: 


“Who is frank and dependable, 

Whose family background has been such 
that she was reared in a happy home, 

Who is thoughtful and not beset by con- 
flicts revolving around her adjustments 
to the opposite sex, 

Who is stable and_ self-sufficient 
free from neuroticism, 

Who is objective and free from exces- 
sive sensitiveness, 

Who is friendly, kindly and considerate, 

Who is cooperative in her relations with 
others, 

Who is flexible and adaptable, 

Who is steady and free from emotional 
behavior, 


and 


Who is tranquil and not easily irritated, 


Who has average to high standards and 
ideals, 

Who can be influenced by people who 
have sound ideas, 

Who is somewhat extroverted and care- 
free.” 

He states that not all of these traits 
are vital, but that it is advisable that 
she fit into the general pattern as out- 
lined above. Then he goes on to ask, 
what should a girl look for in a young 
man? Answer: Ideally, he should be a 
man: 

“Who is tranquil and not easily irritated, 

Who is dependable and frank, 

Who is objective and has feelings that 
are not easily hurt, 

Who gets along well with others, 

Who is cooperative in group projects 
and likes to help people, 

Who is cool and free from emotionality, 

Who is concerned about what other peo- 
ple think of him, 

Who was reared in a happy home, 

Who is free of cares and has broad in- 
terests, 
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Who is fairly well contented with his 
lot in life, 

Who can be influenced by others when 
their reasoning is sound.” 

In order for the young man or young 
woman to determine whether or not 
they have the above traits, Doctor 
Adams offers in his book a series of self- 
administering tests; these tests will rate 
the person in each of nine traits. 


The Christian Personality 

Most, if not all the various desirable 
traits mentioned by both Terman and 
Adams should be found in the Christian. 
A true Christian personality should rate 
high in the achievement of such traits, 
for the life in Christ must produce these 
and even additional positive traits. Here, 
then, is the fruit of Christian living. The 
most indispensable trait which underlies 
all other favorable traits would then be 
a sincere faith in Christ. Such a faith 
underwrites the success of marriage. 


® ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Adams, Clifford R. and Packard, Vance O., 
How To Pick A Life Mate, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946, Chapter X, “‘Cru- 
cial Traits For A Happy Marriage”. 


Bowman, Henry A., Marriage For Moderns 
(Second Edition), New York, McGraw Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948, Chapter VI, “Choosing 
A Mate’’. 


Harper, Robert A., Marriage, New York, Ap- 
pleton Century Crofts, Inc., 1949, Chapter 
II, ‘““Why People Do and Don’t Marry”. 


Himes, Norman E., Your Marriage, New York, 
Rinehart & Co., 1940, Chapter 5, “Choosing 
A Mate Wisely’. 


Landis, Judson T. and Mary G., Building A 
Successful Marriage, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948, Chapter V, “Before You Choose 
A Mate’. 

Magoun, F. Alexander, Love And Marriage, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948, Chap- 
ter 5, “Criteria for Choosing A Mate”. 


Terman, L. M., Psychological Factors In Mari- 
tal Happiness, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938. 


@ THINK THESE THROUGH 

1. Should a couple who plan to mar- 
ry take various marriage-prediction tests 
during the period of their engagement? 

2. Is it safe to feel that an all-con- 
suming love between two people will en- 
able them to overcome differences or 
obstacles that would rate them as “poor 
risks’? 

3. Have you ever known an elderly 
couple, happily married for 40-50 years, 
who have become “one” so completely 
that they even resemble one another 
physically? How do you account for this? 

4. What advice would you give to a 
girl who confidently believes, that her 
fiance will conform to her standards and 
habits after their marriage? Her faith 
in him stems from their mutual love; 
would disillusionment shatter her love? 
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Problems of Teen-Age Drinking 


Teen-age drinking in Hillsboro is no crisis. When adults 

find themselves going astray in some direction, they 
quickly look down at our generation and find that sin is 
running rampant. There is, of course, a group that can 
always be found in a local bar, but our drinking is not a 
trend—there are still more of us who don’t drink than 
those who do—and I’m sure there will always be this fa- 
vorable ratio. 
* The teen-age drink is beer, obviously. It’s mild, and 
more important, cheap. We drink the brew primarily, and 
we usually run out of money or space before the bar 
maids begin to blur. But every once in a while we go 
out with the single purpose of “hanging one on,” and we 
drink everything from Old Grandad to Air-Wyck and hit 
the floor in the morning with a very grown-up hangover. 
Very few freshmen or sophomores drink even beer, but a 
large percentage of upper classmen drink it now and then, 
and some “kinda” get the swing of it. Eighteen and nine- 
teen year-olds drink more frequently and a bit deeper 
than high school students. High school and _ university 
students drink for reasons so various and numerous it 
would take a large staff to catalog them. Risking my life. 
I state a lot of guys and gals drink because they feel a 
little more mature—because they think it lends sophisti- 
cation. One of my vulgar friends is leaning over the type- 
writer shouting that he drinks because he likes the stuff. 
He is one of a small body of teenage drinkers—the kind 
who will take a can or two to his room and enjoy it. Most 
of his kind soon find that they have a point of saturation. 
and act accordingly. My friend also points out that many 
shy, self-conscious kids drink so that they can mix with 
their crowds better. Some merely imbibe for the kick they 
receive. Many of them confess they drink so as to stomach 
their companion of the evening. I’ve seen quite a few 
guys begin drinking on blind dates. 

You adults, those of you who care, are going to have to 
use your heads not your voices to keep teenage drinking 
at a minimum. Actually, no boy or girl under twenty-one 
can legally buy a drink, but enforcing that law is almost 
impossible. Nor can one organization stop teenage drink- 
ing any more than state or federal legislation, such as the 
Prohibition fiasco of the 20s, can be effective. Unfortun- 
ately it isn’t quite that easy. You are going to have to do 
a little personalized work—talk to the individual and 
supply him with logic. Find out if your son or daughter 
drinks, find out why, then reason with them. For your 


/ 
son’s sake, don’t look down at him and demand that he 
never touch the stuff, because he'll pull a muscle getting 
to the nearest pub. Maybe he will listen to a doctor, or 
business man, or a minister, or an alcoholic. Find out if 
he needs examples or a little religion. Perhaps the latter, 
though harder to induce, is the surest method. Maybe 
common sense and a little quiet talk with the younger 
generation will keep the World Needs God sign from 
jumping when they drive around the courthouse. BiG 


Has The Church No Voice? 


(Continued from Page 10) 


face of the dire prospects with which the H-bomb con- 
fronts all life, cannot the Church, with its hundreds of 
millions of members, protest against the world’s drift to- 
ward the brink and cry out with united and compelling 
voice for the outlawing of the H-bomb for destructive 
purposes. This agonizing and courageous soul came pre- 
senting his case on behalf of this sorry world to a mere 
Synod President. And he, just one poor mortal among 
more than two billion others so desperately involved in 
this tragic business, can do little more perhaps, than raise 
a weak whimper in a few wild lines such as these. But all 
the while he writes them, he keeps saying to himself, 
suppose frightened men, not wanting to die like that, 
could agree to outlaw the H-bomb and other weapons of 
its kind. Unless at the same time, nations and individuals 
could also outlaw the H-bomb mind and spirit which they 
now have toward each other and which drives them to 
the practice of the H-bomb, little good would result. 
Knowing the way our nation feels about everything Com- 
munist, and recalling Nagasaki and Hiroshima, one can. 
suspect that Americans wouldn’t mind too much applying 
the H-bomb treatment to Stalin and millions of his fellow 
Russian Communists, if there were not imminent danger 
of its becoming a two-way affair. In like manner does 
Russia feel about America and Americans. 

Indeed, it would be a blessed thing to outlaw atomic 
weapons and the H-bomb. And the Church should have 
something more to say about it. But, it is more important 
still to outlaw that spirit which has the heart to employ 
the H-bomb against others without itself getting hurt too 
badly in the process. About this the Church ought to 
have a louder voice than it has. “What did the Church 
say? 


A Hornet’s Nest 


“Tf he wants to go. . 


. to see what him enough to stand by him no matter 


; it’s like . . . I guess we can get along 
(Gentinued ro Page 6) all right... and... we'll talk about 
Jake smiled affectionately. . the other . . . quietly . . . some 


“You're a good kid, Elsie.” 


R. MARTIN passed his hand over 

his face slowly. Pale, but relieved, 
he looked at Andy, his head low and 
cupped in his hands, then at Jake... 
Jake with his black patch and part of a 
Neg s 4.3 
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other time... 


Andy’s head bowed lower. He was 
afraid he was going to cry. He drew 
Elsie’s hand down and held it against 
his cheek. He wanted to hold her in 
his arms and never let her go. What if 
she didn’t understand yet. . . . She loved 


what happened. . . . And he never had 
intended breaking the news to Pa like 
that. But now he knew everything; Pa 
would let him go to Europe. Perhaps, 
after they talked together, he might un- 
derstand a little better about being a 
C. O. . . . There was one thing certain, 
though, Jake sure had been right. . . 
he had a lot of learning to do himself. 
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Financial Report: 


YOUR MONEY WENT TO WORK 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT FUND 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 
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January, February, March 1950 
CANADA St. Paul Luther League PITTSBURGH 
Jo-Ann, Carol, Helen and Emerson, Nebraska House of Prayer Luther League 
Garfield Raymond Trinity Luther League Aliquippa 


Waterloo, Ontario 
Kitchener District Luther League 
St. Paul Luther League 
Bridgeport, Ontario 

St. John Luther League 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Luther League of Conestogo 
Ontario 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Luther League of Holy Trinity- 
Laurel Hill 
Bethel, Georgia 


MIDWEST 
Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Von Seggern 
Scribner, Nebraska 
St. Mark Junior Luther League 
Pender, Nebraska 
St. Peter Luther League 
Pilger, Nebraska 
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Papillion, Nebraska 
NEBRASKA 
Luther League of Nebraska Synod 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert T. Menges 
Menges Mills 

St. Paul Luther League 
Glenside 

Section “C” of the Philadelphia 
District Luther League 

Wills Luther League 
Somerset 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNA. 
Section “A”, Norristown Conference 
Luther League 
Friedens Luther League 
Hegins 


Trinity Young People’s Luther League 
New Brighton 


TEXAS 
Pawnee Holy Cross Luther League 


LOYALTY GIFT 
Nels Jensen 
San Francisco, California 


MEMORIALS 
Donatp G. WING 
Memorialized by 
St. Peter Luther League 
Preston, Ontario, Canada 
Donatp L. Raum 
Memorialized by 
Senior-Young People’s Luther League 
Grace Lutheran Church, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Picture of the Month: 
“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN” 


Tt is only last year that we chuckled 
with pleasure while reading the real-life 
chronicle of a happy American family. 
The book “Cheaper By The Dozen” 
told, with high good humor, of a house- 
hold of twelve children run with much 
precision by an efficient father. This 
fabulous parent was Frank B. Gilbreth, 
the well-known industrial engineer, his 
charming wife was Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
herself an eminent lecturer and_ psy- 
chologist. 

“Cheaper By The Dozen’, made up 
of well-selected episodes from the book, 
is set.in the early twenties, with good at- 
tention to details of the period. In the 
photoplay, as in the book, we meet 
people, not “characters”. Clifton Webb, 
as the brilliant over-powering father with 
dictatorial tendencies, is never given to 
eccentricities; he is strict but beloved by 
his fun-loving and obedient family. 
Myrna Loy as the mother of this flock, 
is a good contrast. She shows amuse- 
ment; annoyance, approval and disap- 
proval quietly through facial expressions, 
with apt comment and evident strength 
when occasion demands them. 

We follow the family from Rhode 
Island to New Jersey, a migration ef- 
fected in the family car, “Foolish Car- 
riage.” We join the family council when 
such questions as sharing housework and 
purchasing a rug are brought up. We 
cheer with the family when the chairman 
is bested by a majority decision to add 
a dog to the group, much against his 
wish. We suffer through an epidemic of 
mumps and a mass tonsillectomy, com- 
plete with picture-taking and_ family 
groans. And we listen with sympathy to 
the discordant results of a group music 
lesson, remembering our own juvenile ef- 
forts in that direction. 

A pleasant atmosphere persists until, 
on the eve of what might have been the 
reward of his career, the father dies sud- 
denly. This tragedy is presented without 
mawkishness or sentimentality and de- 
serves commendation. The family tight- 
ens its bonds, as they were well prepared 
to do, and the mother takes up profes- 
sionally where the father left off. 
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It is refreshing to see a faithful por- 
trayal of a normal, uninvolved, moral and 
responsible American family. We trust 
that this film will be sent abroad to ac- 
quaint the rest of the world with the 
“yeal American scene.”——(F) 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young People; F—Family 


THE WINSLOW BOY (Eagle-Lion). 
This engrossing British drama is based 
upon a famous case which, first con- 
cerned with the vindication of a boy 
charged with stealing five shillings, de- 
veloped into the justification of the right 
of the individual to be heard in his own 
defense, even against the state itself. 
The central character are the boy’s 
father (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) and sister 
(Margaret Leighton) who sacrifice them- 
selves in his behalf and the brilliant bar- 
rister (Robert Donat) who successfully 
pleads his cause. Superbly acted, this is 
drama in its highest form as excellent 
entertainment. ——(A) (Y) 


THE ROCKING HORSE WINNER 
(J. Arthur Rank; 
Universal-International). 

Based on a short story by D. H. Law- 
rence, this absorbing drama _ contains 
such a scathing condemnation of mater- 
ialism and irresponsibility that it might 
be called a modern morality play. It 
deals with a sensitive boy who, dis- 
covering an uncanny clairvoyant faculty, 
is persuaded to use it to pick horse-race 
winners, and thus provide luxuries for 
his insatiable mother. At his untimely 
death, the mother’s shock ends the story 
in a devastating climax which may be 
interpreted as possible repentance. There 
are ethical flaws; as, for example, the 
treating of gambling as a legitimate 
way to obtain money. But the picture is 
emotionally stirring and a superb musical 
score blends in with the highlights of the 
story.——(A) 


BORDER STREET 
(Globe Film Distributors). 
Beginning in 1939 with the start of 
the war in Poland, this film recounts 
events preceding and during the Nazi 
occupation of Warsaw, the confining of 


Jews in a walled ghetto and the burning 
climax of their armed revolt. The whole 
presentation is kept in good taste, with 
minimum gruesomeness. The cast is made 
up of Polish stage and screen actors 
including several young people of great 
talent; there are English titles and an 
excellent foreword by Quentin Reynolds, 
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THE REFORMER 
AND THE REDHEAD (MGM). 

A lively comedy involving clever satire 
on political campaigns. June Allyson por- 
trays a wholesome but hot-tempered 
young woman who resents interference 
of her father’s management of the city 
zoo by the local political boss. Dick 
Powell is the reform ticket’s candidate 
who flirts a bit with power politics to 
gain support but repudiates. all question- 
able connections to win a clean election. 
The humorous plot, clever dialogue and 
good acting combine to make this film 
pleasant family entertainment.——(F) 


STAGE FRIGHT (Warners). 

Mystery-thriller, combining some hu- 
morous situations with a continuous 
strain of suspense. The background of 
the theatrical world gives the action some 
touches of play-in-a-play, while the 
drama unrolls in an undertone of reality. 
Set in London, the play takes advantage 
of familiar people and places to enter- 
tain. There is superlative acting by those 
in the main roles and a_ carefully 
selected supporting cast contributes much 
to the play’s success.——(A) 


THE OUTRIDERS (MGM). 


A semi-historical western deriving its 
greatest appeal from unusually beautiful 
scenery. There is an excellent cast and a 
mildly interesting plot with a Civil War 
background. The music activates a slow- 
moving plot but tends to be wearisome. 
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A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 
(J. Arthur Rank; 
Universal-International). 

A day in London to receive a cash 
prize from a newspaper is the setting for 
this sprightly tale of two Welsh miners’ 
adventures in the city. There is humor in 
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incidents and dialogue, but an occasional 
excursion into slapstick. An element of 
sincerity and native goodness runs 
through the men’s characters, even 
though they are faced with strong temp- 
tations, some of which they do not re- 
sist. Their lack of sophistication brings a 
tender element to the story. The tourists’ 
views of London—outside of a tour of the 
pubs—are a delight. Excellent vocal and 
instrumental renditions of Welsh airs. 
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NO MAN OF HER OWN (Paramount). 

The dilemma of a woman who, de- 
ceitfully impersonating another to give 
her child a name, must render accounts 
to her conscience and make peace with 
herself and society. As such, it is well 
done, with the constant feeling of ten- 
sion and lack of emotional security made 
very real by the excellent acting of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck. Some ethical phases of 
the subject are questionable; but family 
solidarity, respect and affection are pic- 
tured as desirable. 


CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR 
(United Artists). 

An amusing farce, poking fun at radio 
quiz programs and advertising stunts, 
featuring Ronald Colman as the “walking 
encyclopedia” who knows all the an- 
swers but cannot remember his own so- 


cial security number. “Caesar” is an im- 
polite parrot with an affinity for intoxi- 
cants, another ridiculous touch, Acting is 
uniformly good, settings are interesting 
and the general tone is in good taste for 
such a pointed farce.——(A) (Y) 


THE LAWLESS (Paramount). 
Documentary in style, this exciting 
melodrama is packed with action, some 
of which is violent. It exposes the treat- 
ment accorded a group of Mexicans in a 
California community filled with hate 
and lawlessness because of race intoler- 
ance. The small town atmosphere is well 
established and the acting is excellent. 
Several situations remain unresolved but 
the general social impact is realistic and 
the motivation for such a production un- 
doubtedly sincere.——(A) (Y) 


TWILIGHT IN THE SIERRA 


(Republic). 
A Roy Rogers western with an inter- 
esting and suspenseful plot. Photo- 


graphed in Trucolor, this features good 
scenery, excellent riding and the added 
attraction of “Trigger, the Wonder 
Horse” plus singing by the Riders of the 
Purple Sage.——(F) 
RIDER FROM TUCSON (RKO). 

Tim Holt and Chito rescue their 
friend’s bride-to-be from claim-jumpers 
who have kidnapped her as a hostage in 


order to obtain possession of the man’s 
newly claimed mine. Well-photographed 
desert-mountain scenery, fast action, good 
horsemanship.——(F ) 


BOMBA ON PANTHER ISLAND 
(Monogram). 

Bomba is a Tarzan-type youth famil- 
iar with animal and human ways in wild 
country. A variety of animal shots, 
glimpses of rare birds, stalking and 
fighting the panther combine instructional 
value with entertainment in this second 
of the Bomba series. 


Solution to Cross-Word Puzzle 
(See Page 14) 
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ORDER YOURS EARLY 


FOR SUMMER CAMPS 


@ COMBED YARN SHIRT 
@ FLOCKED IN BLUE 


No loyal Leaguer will resist this chance to purchase 
a “T” Shirt with the Luther League Emblem 
right smack on its front 


Sizes: Small, Medium and Large 


PRICE: 
3 for $2.95 


Child’s sizes and dozen lots available 


ORDER FROM 


MELVIN RIES 


850 COLONIAL AVENUE 


Thirty 


FOR CONVENTIONS 


$1.00 EACH 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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fon young adults 


GETTING READY TO STAY MARRIED 
By REV. JOHN R. BROKHOFF, Atlanta, Georgia 


@ PROGRAM 

Quiet Music before the meeting (Secure album “Wedding 
Tunes,” by Bibletone and play on phonograph). 

Hymn: “Love Divine” (77 CYH) 

Opening Versicles (808 CYH) 

Gloria Patri 

Lesson: John 2:1-11 

Prayer (Sentence prayers by the group) 

Solo: “O Perfect Love” (415 CSB) (If unable to secure 
soloist, listen to solo in Bibletone album mentioned 
above). 

Presentation of Topic or Panel Discussion 

Hymn: “O Happy Home” (254 CYH) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Mizpah Benediction 


® QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Suppose one should fall in love with a Catholic. 
Should the non-Catholic give him up? 

2. What do boys want above all else in girls, and 
vice versa? 

3. Does our modern age demand that the wife work 
to meet living expenses? 

4. Is it better to get a divorce than to live together 
and not love each other? 

5. What is the position of the Lutheran church on 
divorce? : 

6. Can the innocent party be determined in a family 
breakdown? 

7. Should the church re-marry divorced persons who 
were not innocent and whose divorces were gained on 
non-scriptural grounds? 

8. Is it desirable for husband and wife to own all 
things equally? 

9. What do these words of the marriage service mean: 
“Although by reason of sin many a cross hath been laid 
thereon?” 

10. Is it necessary for young people to have intercourse 
before marriage to determine their sexual compatibility 
for marriage? 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE (Continued from Page 9) 
and devout in their religions. If you want to be sure of a 
happy and long marriage, marry a fellow-Lutheran! 

This is a big order. How, you ask, can I ever learn all 
of this? To learn these things, courtships should be long, 
a minimum of two years. Hasty marriages fail because the 
parties learn after marriage they did not marry the person 
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DISCUSSION PATTERN 


Why? To help young adults to analyze the subject 
of marriage as to make clear God’s purposes of mar- 
riage, why God wants it to be a permanent relation- 
ship, and what requirements must be met by both 
parties to make it lasting and happy. 


How? (1) A leader may outline the contents of 
the program material and before the meeting begins 
to write it on a blackboard. Instead of reading the 
article to the group, it would be more effective if the 
leader would explain the outline in his own words. 
This may be followed with a discussion period using 
the questions for discussion as primers. Invite your 
pastor to be with you to help you answer some of 
the questions. 


(2) Have a panel discussion with a moderator, the 
oldest married couple in your congregation, the 
most recently married couple, and a single man and 
woman. The moderator may summarize the con- 
tents of the program material. Then, have the 
members of the panel discuss the subject and per- 
haps use the questions for discussion as leads. 


they thought they did. It is disastrous to follow the ex- 
ample of a Missouri 21-year older who thought it would 
be nice to have a double wedding with his best friend. 
The ex-GI ran an ad: “Wanted, one girl under 21, to get 
married by Saturday.” 253 answered the ad. The chosen 
girl was married on schedule before a crowd at a ball 
room. The length of a courtship, then, should be as long 
as it takes for both parties to make sure that each knows 
the other thoroughly. 

If the purpose of courtship was fulfilled, you have 
found the one and only person for you to marry. He pops 
the all-important question, and she answers confidently 
in the affirmative. Now the young couple is ready to 
take the third step in getting ready to stay married. It is 
the period of engagement, a time of important, decisions. 
In the short time of engagement, the young couple want 
to settle certain problems so that during marriage there 
will be nothing to cause friction and misunderstanding. 


Engagement Decisions 
What must be decided during the engagement ‘period? 
First, where shall we live? No roof is large enough to 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Getting Ready to Stay Married 


(Continued from Page 31) 


cover two families in the same house. Jesus stated the 
principle in the words: “For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother .. .” The word “leave” must be taken 
literally if the marriage is to last. Living with in-laws opens 
the way to interference. Antagonisms result, and man 
and wife are divided by a sense of loyalty to the parents. 
It is reported that of all the couples married last year in 
America, 21 per cent are living with their parents. These 
couples are skating on thin ice. It would be wiser to wait 
until housing became available as 5000 couples are wait- 
ing to be married because they cannot find apartments in 
Chicago. Wisdom says have a home of your own, no 
matter how small or humble. Newly married couples need 
to be alone to work out their adjustments and to settle 
their problems without the interference of in-laws. 


A second decision to be made ‘during courtship: shall 
the wife work in business or profession? 46 per cent of 
the wives married less than a year are working. It may 
sound old-fashioned, but it is true that a wife’s position is 
in the home as a housekeeper, wife, and mother. This is 
the highest and most honorable position in the world. Her 
greatest contribution can be made in raising godly chil- 
dren and keeping a happy home. Working wives can sel- 
dom perform satisfactorily the duties of two jobs—career 
woman and wife. Marriages. without children and wives 
at work become selfish and materialistic. 


Decision number three: shall there be children? Do you 
both want children, and if so, how many? Did each have 
a physical examination to determine whether you could 
be parents? If one wants children and the other does not, 
a successful and happy marriage is impossible. A marriage 
without children is incomplete. One of the chief joys of 
marriage is parenthood. Some foolishly choose to have a 
car instead of a child—both cost the same. Others prefer 
to buy a home and richly furnish it rather than have chil- 
dren. At the end of life these ‘couples are miserable in 
their loneliness. Big families are usually happy families. 


Decision four: which church shall be ours? If both are 
of the same denomination, this is no problem. If both are 
Protestants, it is not too serious. Usually the less active 
and loyal partner joins the other’s church. If the prospec- 
tive mate is not a Christian, it is imperative to lead the 
loved one- to Christ so that together both may found a 
Christian home. If the mate is Catholic or Jewish, the 
problem should be discussed with your pastor before 
setting the date of the wedding. 


How To Stay Married 

Let us assume now that you have passed the above 
tests. You arranged for a premarital conference with your 
pastor. The date was set for the wedding. All arrange- 
ments were made. -The wedding was beautiful and un- 
forgettable. Now you are married. Does this end the story 
of “Getting ready to stay married?” For some, it does. If 
it does, all can be lost by failure to follow-up in the years 
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of married life that follow. Marriage is a time of assimila- 
tion and growth. To stay married you must keep working 
at it, as hard as when you were courting. To stay married, 
stay in love. Love can die and grow cold. Like fuel to a 
fire, love must be fed, nurtured, and cultivated. Keep 
courting each other. Spend time with each other. Remem- 
ber the little gifts and courtesies that mean so much. 


To stay married, stay close to God. God is love, and 
therefore the closer to God we are the more we will love 
Him and our fellowmen. Godly men are good and lovable 
men. To keep in love, each must be the kind of person 
worthy of love. Marriages fail because the characters of 
the partners fail. A character breakdown almost always 
precedes a marriage failure. A virtuous man and woman 
will always respect, honor and love each other because 
they are lovable. 


Married couples stay close to God by building their 
new homes upon a spiritual foundation. A family altar is 
erected. Daily family devotions are given first place on 
the family schedule. The family goes to church together, 
worships in a family pew, and participates in the program 
of the church. Through the years these religious obsery- 
ances and practices enrich life and cause the members of 
the family to draw closer to each other in love. 


If young couples make these preparations for staying 
married, they will always look back to their wedding day 
as the greatest day of their lives. They will ever call that 
day “blessed,” and will feel as grateful as the bridegroom 
who asked his pastor after the ceremony, “What do I 
owe you?” The minister replied that there was no set 
charge. He should give what he thought it was worth. 
Gallantly the groom beaming down upon his wife said: 
“If I've got to pay what it’s worth to me, you’ve bank- 
rupted me for life.” 


Secretary Ducker Resigns 


(Continued from Page 7) 


World Relief through the Lutheran World Federation. 
The Luther League of America requested consideration 
of youth participation in L.W.F.; and after waiting more 
than five years, it now appears that this request is bring- 
ing action. He noted that the Church gave the Luther 
League a major responsibility in a related field—that of 
Young Adults. Inasmuch as the programs for the League 
of Young Adult Lutherans are first published in The Re- 
view, Pastor Ducker edited these materials, too. There 
has been an expanding field work program in the past 
few years in which Pastor Ducker has had a goodly share 
of assignments. 


Luther Leaguers now active in the organization and 
those who have been associated with him in these past 
ten years join the Executive Committee and the present 
staff in an expression of appreciation to Pastor Ducker for 
these years of helpful service and wish him God-speed 
and joy in the years ahead. 
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Newberry, S. C. 


IS ... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 
Fully Accredited 
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Interested in the Individual 
Why not write for folder and catalog? 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 
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THIEL COLLEGE 
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A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
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Midland College is a 4-year co- 
educational liberal arts college; defi- 
nitely Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate 
expenses. Affiliated with The United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 
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